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1 on the continued publication 


y admirable undertaking, em- 

olleagues and fellow students. 
/@® this new publication. 

- be s the high standard which is 


7 ew the richness of its contents. 
Sangeet Natak Aka I atter and forebodes a bright 
Library 





your collaborators on the 
- in full of interesting matter 





s many good things. I am 
‘ ad . fitermtz on the Sramana-Literature. 
It is the most interesting and useful journal for philosophy and history. 

Dr. A. B. Keith.—It is a most interesting number and if the standard of 
achievement is maintained you will have secured a very valuable addition to the 
number of scholarly periodicals issued in India. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas, C.J.E.—May I take this opportunity of expressing 
my appreciation of your Indian Culture and my congratulations upon the com- 
pletion of a whole volume, with Index and Table of Contents—a very important 
appendage? ‘The volume contains a large number of articles of a scholarly and 
serious character and is a credit to India. Many of the authors of the articles are 
old friends of mine, and I would gladly plunge into the fray again, if I could only 
get free from my present entanglement in Central Asian studies. You have an 
army of capable contributors, 

Dr. L. D. Barnett.—The Indian Culture, I am glad to see, still maintains 
the same high level of scholarly excellence. 

Dr. J. Przyluski.—... Fine Journal..... 

Dr. Th. Stcherbatsky.—A splendid issue. 


Mr. Charles E. A. W. Oldham.—May I take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you on the standard being maintained by the Indian Culture and the 
success you have achieved with this Journal. 

It is gratifying to notice how Indian Culture maintains its high level of 
scholarship and appears with such comparative regularity in the face of present- 
day difficulties. 

Sir C. W. Gurner, J.C.S.—...a publication of a very high standard. 


Director, Archaeological Department, Hyderabad-Deccan.—I congra- 
tulate you heartily on the excellence of the articles published in the first number 
and I hope the standard will be maintained under your able management. 


Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society (Vol. IX, Part I, 
July, 1934).—This very admirable periodical will be welcomed all over the 
pea. those who are devoted to the promotion of research into the ancient 

- _ fure. The excellent character of this new Journal 
published in it, and the enterprise and devotion 
lars seem to make Indian Culture tightly and 
feated by the unfortunate discontinuance of the 
e Indian Antiquary. This new Journal, three 
shows itself to be first class scientific periodical 
Like the Indian Antiquary, it is hoped that this 
forum to all devoted and gnspiring workers under 
flistinguished and vetergMMavant Dr. Devadatta 
Ss assisted by willing rilliant scholars like 
aiLaw. We heartily congratulate the management 
dard of excellence that is attained and hope that 
n it will be maintained. ‘There is no doubt that 
~ “Fition to the number of scholarly journals published 
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Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society (July-October, 19.7 7)=Lhe Volum 
consists of articles from more than 100 distinguished research scholars and 
writers among the friends and admirers of Dr. B. C. Law. The two parts 
‘ contain nearly 1,200 pages and I1g articles covering every branch of indology 
and Indian activity and all periods from the Indus civilization from the 3rd 
millennium B.C. up to date. The contributors are world wide. No less than 
24 out of the 119 articles relate to Buddhism and allied topics, 21 to literary 
research topics, 17 to Indian history, and 13 to modern topics. Dr. Keith's 
article is fully documented and is a comprehensive review. Dr. Bata Krishna 
Ghosh’s article is a scholarly contribution based on the study of the Vedic 
hymns, Brahmanas, etc. Dr. S. M. Katre has laid philologists under a deep 
debt of gratitude. Dr. Barua’s contribution on Indus script and the Tantric 
Code is the most notable. Dr. Barua’s Pratityasamutpada is the most important 
article. A very suggestive article is contributed by Prof. N. K. Bhagwat 
condemning the charge of Bhinahu brought against the Buddha by the parti- 
brajaka Magandiya. Dr. B. C. Law's popularity has attracted seven moslem 
Indologists. There is not an activity or Journal connected with Indology of 
the last three decades in which he has not actively interested himself. His 
principal interest was in Buddhistic studies and by his monumental works on 
ancient Buddhist tribal history and geography, he has carved a niche for 
himself in the gallery of distinguished Indologists. 


(Price Rs.30 & Rs.20) _ & 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (Pts. 3 and 4 of 1946).—These two hand- 
some volumes of articles have been contributed by many friends and admirers 
to a man of letters with more than 40 works on Indian subjects to his credit. 
They contain authoritative articles dealing with the archaeology, art, education, 
history, literature, law, and religion of India. Their scope is so wide that the 
volumes have needed the services of five Indian scholars as editors. The variety 
of the contents makes it impossible to deal with them in a single review. Dr. 
Law’s name is already engraved on the tablets of history for his many charities 
and this volume will assure him of a literary immortality. 


Sir John Marshall.—A very fine and very valuable work of which I am sure 
you must be proud. I am only too sorry that my long illness prevented me 
from offering you my own tribute to the great services you have rendered to 
Indic studies and to the encouragement you have always been so ready to give 
to the other workers in the same field. At fifty-five you are still relatively a 
young man and it must be a great satisfaction to you to feel that you have 
accomplished so much. I pray that you may have many years ahead of you 
in which to continue your useful labours. I myself have devoted a long life 
to archaeological research but I confess that I am amazed when I read the 
stupendous record of your own achievements. It is hard to believe that one 
brain can acquire and give out so much. 


Journal of the Ganganath Jha Research Institute, Vol. III, Pt. I.—The 
volume consists of articles on Indology by eminent scholars both of the country 
and abroad. Every article speaks of the deep scholarship of the author and 
it is easily one of the best commemoration volumes presented in recent years. 


a 
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Tribes in Ancient India 


(Bhandarkar Oriental Series No. 4) 


Journal of the Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute, Tirupati (Vol. V, 
No. I).—The book under review is an important contribution to the knowledge of 
ancient Indian tribes by one of the most distinguished living historians who 
has already laid the historical world under a deep debt of obligation. The 
ancient racial and regnal tribes along with the less known but no less important 
democratic groups are listed and copious notes under each section are supplied 
to denote the sources for the statements made. The south Indian, Dravidian 
and Assamese tribes are also listed. The Bibliography and the full Index are 
extensive and useful. The publication maintains the high standard of the other 
works issued by the author and is bound to be helpful to future research. Dr. 

Law has used extensively the Pali and Prakrit sources for the work and has 
shown the existence of many tribes during the Buddhist period. 


(Royal Asiatic Society Monograph Series Vol. XXIV) 


Price 7s. 6d. 


The Magadhas in Ancient India 


Indo-Iranica, July 1946.—Dr. J,aw’s monograph gives an exhaustive and critical 
treatment of both the political and cultural history of Magadha... ‘The 
work has justly won the distinction of being issued by the R.A.S. of Great 
Britain and Ireland as one of the Society’s monographs. 


BUDDHAGHOSA 


(Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society Monograph No. 1) 
Price Rs.6 


E.J.Thomas.—This work although it has been preceded by the life of Buddhaghosa 
by the same author may be looked upon as a new and thorough-going exposition 
of the subject. The bibliography shows how during the last 20 years our 
sources of knowledge have increased and in this respect Dr. Law’s own achieve- 
ments are prominent. ‘The whole book is an imitation and an aid to further 
study. ‘The last three chapters deal with Buddhaghosa’s works, his textual and 
doctrinal exposition and his philosohpy. They are the most original part of 
the book and also the most significant, for the most fundamental questions of 
Buddhist philosophy are there discussed, that is to say, Buddhism in the latest 
aud most developed form which it assumed as against the independent deve- 
lopment of Mahayana. We have two chapters on his predecessors and syc- 
cessors. ‘These are extremely interesting and full of penetrating points of view 
and enlightening suggestions. The whole is full of g@>at literary perspicacity 
and much light is thrown on the question of the ot authors of commentaries 


and on such problems as the different recensions of the Jataka and possible 
relations with Mahayana and the orthodox Hindu philosophies. As is often 
the case when a scholar’s fame becomes widespread, many legends have clustered 
round his name and there is much to disentangle. Hence two biographical 
chapters have been necessary, in one of which his life and legends have been 
given and in other his personal history which means a sorting out of the purely 
legendary part and a critical attempt to read the solid biographical matters. 
One of the results of a work like this which analyses and classifies traditions is 
that it raises still further questions. The whole investigation is thus advanced 
and the fact that new questions are raised is a mark of the progress made. 


Concepts of Buddhism 


(Monograph of the Kern Institute, Holland) 
Price 5s. 6d. 


The precision and exactness of its statements and the aptness of the citations, 
says Dr. I. W. Thomas, render it eminently suitable for forming and conveying to 
students a correct idea of the main features of Buddhist doctrine. Lord Zetland’s 
excellent foreword does not say too much in praise of Dr. Law’s work. 


D. R. Bhandarkar Volume 


Edited by Dr. B. C. Law 
Price Rs.10 


Asoka and his Inscriptions, Pts. I & II 


By Dr. B. M. Barua 
Price Rs.15 
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CHANDRAGUPTA’S ABDICATION 
By B. Ca. CHHABRA, Ootacamund 


Recent researches have greatly advanced our knowledge of the 
early history of India. Still there are points on which the doctors 
differ. ‘The one discussed here concerns the Gupta monarch Chandra- 
gupta I. Opinion is divided as to whether he abdicated the throne 
in favour of one of his sons, namely Samudragupta, or whether he 
simply selected this latter as yuvaraja. The divergent views have 
been epitomized in one of the latest publications, to wit The Vaka- 
taka-Gupia Age,! a joint production of Doctors R. C. Majumdar and 
A.§. Altekar. On page xi of their Editorial Preface in the beginning 
of this work, we are told: ‘Nor did complete agreement become 
possible with reference to the views expressed about the abdication 
of Chandragupta I.’ 

The rival theories are based on verse 4 of the Allahabad pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta, the text of which is read by Dr. J. F. 
Fleet as follows ?:— 


(A)ryyo h = ity = upaguhya bhava-pisunaiy = utkarnnitar 
vomabhih 
sabhyesh = achchhvasiteshu tulyakulaja-mlan-anan-odviksht(ta)h \ 
sn(e)ha-vyalulitena bashpa-gurund tattv-ekshina chakshusha 
yah pity = abhihito ni(r)tksh(y)a nikhi(lam pahy = eva) 
m = (u)ro(v)im = 11 || 
Before proceeding further, I should like to say a word about 
the reading itself. The portions given within the round brackets 
are either obscure on the original or have altogether disappeared. 
The text as restored by Fleet has, however, been accepted as correct 
and has formed the basis of all subsequent discussions. It may 
appear presumptuous on my part to suggest any emendation, so late 
in the day, in the universally adopted reading. However, vevak- 
shitam hy = anuktam anutapam janayati, as Kalidasa has said, I 
venture to submit to the interested scholars the following observa- 
tions for what they are worth. 
It may, on a closer examination, be found that the opening 
expression in the given text, viz., avyo hi+12t, 1s not perfectly good 
Sanskrit. It is not quite idiomatic. Fleet has rendered it by 


c 


exclaiming “Verily (he 1s) worthy,”’..? We can understand his 


1 Being Vol. VI of A New History of the Indian People, published for the Bha- 
ratiya Itihasa Parishad by Motilal Banarsi Dass, Lahore, 1946. ‘The present is the 
only volume so far published of the twenty volumes to be issued under the scheme. 

2 His Gupia Inscriptions, p. 6. 3 Iiid., Dp. ie 
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reasons. ‘The verb ast, ‘is’, may be supplied, following the maxim 
asti-bhavatyor = adhyaharo bhavatt; and a sah (or ayam), ‘he’, may 
be taken as understood. In other words, the exclamation aryo ht 
is to be regarded as an abbreviated form of ayam aryo hi-+astz (OT 
ayam hi-+.aryo == ’sti). Be that as it may, it does not square with 
other considerations. If the indeclinable #z has to be taken as 
indicative of the reason behind the resultant action, as it has evidently 
been taken in the present instance, then a son’s merely being arya 
does not constitute a sufficient reason for his father’s being move 
to tears and embracing him (the son), as we find Chandragupta I 
described in the verse. Besides, such an exclamation would be 
tantamount to saying that the other sons of the speaker were anarya. 
It was perhaps to obviate this that Dr. G. Bithler, accepting Fleet s 
reading, rendered the expression somewhat more freely by ‘Here 1s 
a noble man!’1 Moreover, in order that this utterance of the father 
be consistent with his second utterance, found at the tail-end of the 
vetse, it ought to have been in the Second Person, and not in the 
Third Person as it has been construed both by Fleet and by Bihler. 
Feeling this, some scholars have actually taken it that way. To 
them perhaps it meant going only one step further. They in- 
terpret it by‘ Thou art worthy’. Not that they suspect the reading 
itself to be dvyyo = ’s = itt; for, the third syllable distinctly and 
definitely reads #7 and not s?. Only, they think that, with reference 
to the context, avyyo h = tt amounts to ‘Thou art worthy!’ But, 
doing so is perhaps taking too much liberty with the text. The 
very fact that it is sought to be explained variously is an indication 
that all is not well with the reading dryyo h = itz. 

Now, all this mental reasoning led me to making a fresh attempt 
at the decipherment. The process has been long and vexatious, 
but the result ludicrously simple, if I may say so. I am glad to be 
able to announce that eventually I succeeded in capturing what I 
consider to be the correct reading. It is ehy = eh =iti. The 
words aryyo hi being non-existent, the foregoing debate becomes 
at once irrelevant. No longer is there any inconsistency or tres- 
passing on the idiom. 

It must, however, be explained as to how I arrived at this new 
reading and why I consider it to be correct. The first letter, it 
may be seen, has entirely disappeared with the peeling off of the 
stone at that part, so that its restoration is a matter of conjecture, 
dependent on what we can make out of the rest. The next is a 
ligature of which only some traces, especially of the lower part, have 
survived, so that here again we are left to guessing. ‘The way 1m 


1 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLII, 1913, p. 176. Mr. Vincent A. Smith has 
adopted Biihler’s rendering, in his Early History of India (cf. its 4th edition, p. 297 
et). 


2 Ci. The Vakataka-Gupta Age, p. 137. 
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which Fleet has transcribed this part, however, shows that he had 
no doubt the reading of this second syllable, which he reads ryyo. 
It is true that, from the traces left, a subscript y is clearly visible, 
but as for the rest, the traces are too faint. Now, were this letter 
really vyyo, it should have resembled vyyo of the vivyyo in the 
beginning of line 10 or vyya of the viryya in line 13. On comparison, 
it may be found that the traces left of the ligature under consideration 
do not suggest the requisite resemblance. The lower y is no doubt 
clear, but the letter to which it is appended can be anything but y. 
With Fleet’s facsimile as our guide, we can thus proceed no further. 
But he has, on the very first page of his essay on this Allahabad 
inscription, informed us that two lithographs of it have also pre- 
viously been published in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Soctety, 
one in its Volume III (1834) and the other in its Volume VI (1837). 
Since these publications are not easily accessible, and since the 
lithographs published there are of great assistance to us for deter- 
mining the disputed reading, I reproduce here the relevant portion 
from each of the two lithographs. Let us first examine the earlier 
piece. Our ligature is found in the beginning of the line marked 
as 4 there. The copyist may have failed to trace the sign very 
accurately, but he has given sufficient indication as to how the 
half-damaged symbol appeared to him. On the top of the subscript 
y, he clearly saw a downward hook opening to the right, the whole 


appeating somewhat like —. The same sign occurs in the later 


lithograph, too, where the upper part is shown a bit shaded. What- 
ever the value of the sign, it at least eliminates the possibility of the 
superscript letter being a y, which forms the basis of Fleet's reading 
of the ligature as 7yyo. On the other hand, its comparison with 
hya of upaguhya, the very next word after what has been read as 
(A)\ryyo h = ity = in the same line, will show that the superscript 
in the disputed symbol is #. The rest, of course, is left to imagina- 
tion. Referring back to Fleet’s facsimile, we notice some very 
faint traces left on the top, which justify, so to say, Fleet’s reading 
a medial o in the syllable. This would supply the missing part of 
the vertical stroke of the superscript # and a slanting or curved 
stroke attached to it on the left, indicating a medial e. We may 


thus restore the symbol something like on and arrive at hye. 


Reading this with what follows, we have hyehityupaguhya or — ht 
ehi iti upaguhya. This sounded familiar, and filling up the blank 
seemed easy. I jumped, as they say, to the conclusion that the 
reading certainly is eht ehz ttt, etc. . 

I need hardly add anything in defence of this reading. It 
fits in so well with the scene depicted and the sentiments expressed 
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in the verse. As remarked above, the phrase has a familiar ring 
about it. In literature it is often found used in like situations. In 
Valmiki’s Ramayana, for instance, when Lakshamana is brought 
back to life by the physician Sushena, the latter is praised voci- 
ferously and Rama’s joy knows no bounds. In that state, he add- 
resses his younger brother tenderly and embraces him heartily. 
The actual words are: 

Sadhu sadhv = itt supritah Sushenam pratyapujayan | 

ehy = eh = ity = abravid Ramo Lakshmanam para-vira-ha | 

Sasvaje sneha-gadham cha bashpa-paryakul-ekshanah | 

abravich = cha parishvajyya Saumitrim Raghavas = tada \ 


(Madras Law Journal Press edition, Yuddhakanda, CII, 
38-39). 


In Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasiya (Act V), when the young Ayush is 
brought from Chyavana’s hermitage and introduced to his father 
Purpravas, the latter, with sentiments of parental love welling 
up In him, addresses the child: ehy = eht vatsa. ‘The father then 
clasps the son in his embrace. A similar scene is met with in Bana’s 
Kadambart. Chandrapida, with his companion, VaiSampayana, 
returns home, after finishing his studies at the vidyamandira. Whata 
thrill of joy his sight excites in his father Tarapida is vividly de- 
scribed in Bana’s melodious prose: 

chalita-chudamani-sivasa krita-branamam 

ehy = eh = ity = abhidadhano durad eva prasarita- 

bhuja-yugalah sayana-talad tshad uchchhvasita- 

murtir dnanda-jala-puryamana-lochanah 

samudgata-pulakatayad........ . tam pita 

vinay-avanatam alilinga.* 


Chandrapida’s companion is received with the same affection, 
as the description continues: 


anantaram....vajna suta-nirvisesham 
upagudho Vaisampayano nyashidat.* 


I have taken the liberty of citing these passages at some length, 
because of the striking similarities of expressions they exhibit. Of 


1 Bana’s Kadambari, Nirnaya-Sagara Press, 7th ed., p. 180. This passage was 
kindly brought to my notice by Mr. G. $8. Ramanathan after the meeting, held on 
the 25th March, 1948, of the Epigraphical Association, Ootacamund, where I first 
announced the emended reading, ehy = eh = itt, in Samudragupta’s inscription. 

2 Ibid. On p. 404, we have again chy = ch= tty = ahtya pitra gadham 
upagidhah, Tarapida embracing Chandrapida, when the latter returned from his 
diguyaya. On p. 374, we have ehy = ch = ity = ukivad...... tam a@lilinga, Chandra- 
pida welcoming Keyiiraka. When Kadambari welcomes Mahasveta, she is also 
described as ehy = eh = ity = abhidhaya on p. 388. 
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particular interest to us is the use of the word uchchhvasita in this 
context. It evidently means much more than merely ‘heaving a 
sigh of telief’ or the like. We shall presently have occasion to refer 
to the description of a court scene similar to the one found in our 
inscription. ‘There the father’s announcement is followed by an 
uprorious applause and a jubilation among those present. Possibly, 
something approaching that is meant also by sabhyesh = uchchhva- 
stteshu of our verse. 

Now, before reverting to the main theme of our discussion, we 
may clear another little problem. This relates to the second 
utterance of Chandragupta I.- Fleet has restored it as: 


nikhi(lam pahy = eva)m = (u)rv(v)jim = 12. 


Here, the reading of the words ntkhilam and urvvim = ttt 1s 
warranted by the surviving traces on the original. As for pahy = 
evam, it is purely conjectural. Fleet is obviously right in supplying 
the imperative pahi. But his evam has no special significance. 
The word no doubt ended in m, but it need not be evam. Fleet’s 
restoration sets the metre aright, but does not justify the insertion 
of evam, unless it be treated as an expletive, a mere stuffing, which 
would ill assort with the verse that ranks as‘ one of the best produc- 
tions’.1 The doubtfulness of the réle of evam here stands demon- 
strated by Fleet’s own rendering. He reads evam and translates it 
as if it were eva,—‘of a surety’ .? 

What is required by the context is, I think, a simple tvam. 
Thus mkhilam pal tvam = urvvim = it1!. It is true that when 
we say paht, tvam is usually understood. But its express mention, 
it may be conceded, lays stress on it. And that is what is required 
in the present instance, where the subject on hand is the selection 
of one from among several sons. Thus ‘Protect thou the whole 
earth!’, with stress on ‘thou’, suits the context admirably well.® 


1 Bithler, é.c. 

2 Fleet, /.c.,p.12. Buiihler, not questioning Fleet’s reading, introduces the words 
‘then this’ in his free rendering, as equivalent to evam. Others have dropped ‘then’ 
and retained ‘this’. Cf. The Vakataka-Gupta Age, p.137. It may be observed that 
tmam or etam, ‘this’, would not suit the metre. 

3 Speaking of emendations, I may as well draw attention to two expressions in 
v. 8 of the inscription, though they have no direct bearing on the point at issue. 
First, the opening words are read as Dharmma-prachira-bandhah, ending in ah 
(short @), while it clearty reads—bandhah (long 4). The sign is particularly clear 
on one of the two lithographs of which portions have been reproduced here. The 
expression is thus an adjective, like the other two (-sasi-kara-suchayah and sa- 
pratanah), qualifying Rirttayah. Secondly, the sense requires that we should read, 
or correct the text into, guna itt where gunamatti- has been read in the fourth quarter 
of the verse. It would thus read: 


ko nu sydd = yo = sya na syad = guna tit vidusham dhyana-patram ya ekah. 
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With these modifications, we may, for ready reference, translate 
the verse as follows :— 


‘With hair erect, indicating affection, when father embraced 
him, saying: ‘‘Come, come!’’, those present in the court felt 
exhilarated, while the rival claimants looked at him with 
sullen faces. Then, his eyes laden with tears and sparkling 
with emotion, father cast a piercing glance at him and thus 
spake to him: ‘‘Protect thou the whole earth !”’ 


‘Father’ stands for Chandragupta I and the person spoken to is his 
son Samudragupta. 

The graphic picture, presented here within the compass of one 
single stanza, is marvellous indeed. ‘There is not a word,’ to 
quote Bithler,’ “which is unnecessary; and one believes as if he sees 
the scene with his own eyes’. 

It may be argued that the real cause of the gladdening of the 
audience as of the despondency of the collaterals was the final pro- 
nouncement by Chandragupta I, and not merely his showing affection 
to Samudragupta; why is then the order reversed in the descriptive 
stanza? This argument only helps us picture to ourselves the 
situation. The royal court is in full session. The main item on the 
agenda is the selection of the heir to the throne, to be announced 
by the Emperor himself. The princes, who are the candidates, so 
to say, are also present among the audience. ‘The preliminaries 
over, the Emperor singles out Samudragupta as his choice, addressing 
him with the words ety = eht and embracing him in the presence 
of one and all. ‘That is a signal for the audience who burst out in 
acclamation. The choice has become so obvious. ‘They need not 
wait for the formal pronouncement to be uttered, which is then 
uttered amid cheers, so to say.” 

The scene is strongly reminiscent of Rama’s yauvaradj;yabhisheka 
as described by Valmiki in the Ramdyana. ‘The adtkavi's elaborate 
description of the event covers about five chapters. The essential 
points thereof have all come out in the miniature which Harishena, 
the court poet of Samudragupta, has paintedforus. The parallelism 
is confined mainly to the court scene, but there are other points in 
Rama’s episode that help us in, understanding Samudragupta’s 
case. Each, of course, has its own peculiarities that are well known. 
To mention the analogous points, in both the cases, the nomination 


1 Biihler, J.c. It should be remembered that the original is in German. All 
quotations ascribed to him in this article are in reality from Prof. V. S. Ghate’s 
English translation of Dr. Biihler’s German essay which was originally published 
sometime in 1889-90. 

2 In Dr. K. P. Jayaswal’s imagination the scene was laid at the death-bed of 
Chandragupta I. His view has.been rightly discredited by Prof. Jagan Nath 
Agrawala. Cf. F. W. Thomas Presentation Volume, p. 117. 
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of an heir has been made an occasion for a grand ceremony, where the 
heir elect is subjected to a public display of parental love, in order 
to win popular support in his favour, which is readily and cheerfully 
given. In order fully to appreciate the correspondence and other 
helpful features, let us briefly review the narrative found in the 
Ramayana. The opening chapters of the Ayodhyakanda contain 
this: : 
‘Bharata is away from Ayodhya. He, along with Satru- 
ghna, is enjoying his stay in his’ maternal grandfather’s 
house in Kekaya. In the meantime, DaSaratha, attracted 
by Rama’s excellences, confers with his ministers and decides 
to install him as yuvaraja (yauvarajyam amanyata, I, 42). He 
convenes an assembly to which are invited leading citizens and 
prominent personalities from all over the kingdom as also 
chieftains of the surrounding countries (I, 46). The king of 
Kekaya is conspicuous by his absence, and so is the king of 
Mithila (they are not invited, I, 48, and we know the reason 
why). Among those present are naturally many learned 
Brahmanas (II, 19), and Dasaratha’s own family priests, Vasish- 
tha and Vamadeva, as also his own ministers (III, 3 and 25). 
Dasaratha addresses the gathering, delivers a piece of oration, 
and winds up with the proposal to the effect that he will make 
Rama his heir (yauvardjye myoktasm, II, 12). He invites the 
opinion of the royalty and the gentry present there. Dasa- 
ratha’s announcement is received with a thundering ovation 
(snigdho = ’nunddi samjajne tatra harsha-samiritah | jan-augh- 
odghushta-sannado medinim kampayann = 1va, II, 18). Those 
from the audience whose opinion counts confer among them- 
selves, consider the king’s proposal and unanimously support: 
it. Dasaratha is not satisfied with their approval so readily 
_ given. He puts cross questions to them, whereupon they 
enlarge upon Rama’s qualities of head and heart and convince 
Dasaratha that Rama is the fittest to rule the earth. In fact, 
they add, the whole population has been longing and praying 
to see Rama installed as yuvardja (pasyamo yauvarajyastham 
tava rdajottam = atmajam, II, 54). Thus assured, Dasaratha 
asks his priests immediately to make necessary arrangements 
(yauvarajyaya Ramasya sarvam ev = opakalpyatam, III, 4). This 
again is hailed with loud cheers (jana-ghosho mahan abhit, 
III, 5). At this stage Rama is sent for. He comes, and as he 
bows to his father, the latter draws him to himself and embraces 
him in the presence of the whole assemblage (grihy = avjalau 
samakrishya sasvaje priyam atmajam, III, 34). Rama is then 
given an honoured seat and told by his father to accept the 
heirship won by his virtues and backed by the popular will 
(tasmat tvam pushy-yogena yauvaradjyam avdpnuhi, III, 41). 
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The assembly is dispersed, and there is a great rejoicing in the 
city. Rama has gone to his palace, but is again called by his 
father, this time in private. He is told that the installation 
ceremony is to come off the very next day, that it should be 


gone through as quickly as possible to preclude any mishap, 
and all the rest of it.’ 


There you are! ‘The comparison is as clear as the contrast iS 
sharp. The embracing scene and the show of public enthusiasm 
are common features, but their order is different in the two cases, 
and that for very good reasons. In one assembly, the candidates 
witness the entire proceedings, while in the other only the chosen 
one is called in at an opportune moment. 

The obvious merits of Valmiki’s detailed picture are naturally 
absent from Harishena’s presentation which, as a miniature, is 
admittedly a triumph of concision. We must not forget that their 
subject-matters are different. The narrators and the events narrated 
are far removed from each other in point of time. Yet, the cir- 
cumstantial similarity between the two makes it possible for us 
to imagine some of the details that are missing or obscure in the 
miniature. It is patent that the kind of assemblies described is a 
political necessity with a view to preserving the integrity of an empire. 
When a ruling monarch has several sons from different wives,! and 
when he apprehends that the succession will be disputed either in 
his own lifetime or later on, he must see that his successor is duly 
nominated and his position made secure. The best way to keep 
the contestants out of the harm’s way is to rouse public opinion in 
favour of the chosen heir, to get him recognized as such by the world 
at large. That will serve as a deterrent on any existing or would-be 
tival claimant. For this purpose it is desirable that the assembly 
convened be attended by as many as possible and the various groups 
and parties, both inside the kingdom and outside it, that have a say 
or interest in the matter, should be roped in. And we have seen that 
Dasgaratha took care that it was so done. Viewed in this light, we 
may not be far wrong in presuming that Chandragupta I did the same 
thing. Thus, when Harishena says sabhyesh = uchchhvasiteshu, 
he perhaps refers to an assemblage of heterogeneous elements and 
not merely to the ‘courtiers’ of Chandragupta I. As for the expres- 
sion uchchhvasita, we have already hinted at the possibility of its 
being taken, in the given context, in the sense of ‘gladdened’ or the 
like. Kalidasa has shown a special predilection for this word. 
He uses it both as a noun and as an adjective? Comparing his 





1 That Chandragupta I had more wives than one is indicated by tulya-kalya-j4@ 
of the inscription. 

2 Cf. Raghuvamsa, VI, 68; VIII, 3, 55; X, 73; Vikramorvasiya, IV, betore 
verse 8; Kumarasambhava, VII, 4; Abhijndnasdkuntala, 11, before verse 2. 
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usages of it, we find that in most cases it denotes pleasantly agitated’. 
Whether the joyous excitement on the part of the audience of 
Chandragupta I was accompanied with shrieks of delight, as was 
definitely the case with that of Dasaratha, cannot be asserted, though 
something of that sort would fit in well with the picture imagined 
by us. 

Come we now to the abdication question. Was it abdication 
what DaSaratha did (or at least intended to do, because his intention 
was eventually frustrated) or was it something else? Well, it was 
abdication. It sounds paradoxical, no doubt. For, all along we 
have been talking, of yauvarajyabhisheka in connection with Rama. 
There was no mention of his rajyabhisheka. Even his father’s 
utterance is yauvarajyyam avapnul. All this apparently means 
that Valmiki’s description refers simply to “the selection of Rama 
as heir-apparent. But nay; what was intended was the immediate 
transfer of power; and that virtually is abdication. This is ex- 
pressed in so many words in those very chapters from which we 
have drawn a summary. ‘The aged king Dasaratha, contemplating 
Rama's heirship, says to himself: ‘I like that Rama becomes king 
in my lifetime, but how should it happen?’ (pritiy = esha katham 
Ramo raja syan = mayi jivatt, I, 36). The learned Brahmanas 
and the prominent citizens, while giving theff approval of Dasa- 
ratha’s proposal, say to him: 

aneka-varsha-sahasvo vriddhas = tvam = asi parthiva | 

sa Ramam yuvarajanam abhishinchasva parthivam y (II, 21), 

tchchhamo ht mahabahum Raghuviram mahabalam | 

gajena mahata yantam Ramam chhatr-avyrit-ananam \ (II, 32). 


Even the common folk, talking in the streets of Ayodhya after the 
announcement in the assembly, are found commenting: 


aho mahdtma raj = ayam [kshvaku-kula-nandanah | 
qnatva yo vriddham atmanam Ramam rajye = ‘bhishekshyati \ 
Py, 21). 


Besides, the large scale on which the preparations are being 
made, including decoration and illumination of the whole city, as 
also the nature of the paraphernalia that are being collected in 
connection with the installation ceremony, such as an elephant, a 
chariot, a standard, a white parasol and one hundred gold pitchers, 
leave no doubt that the ceremony that is to take place on the day 
following the assembly is going to be an investiture ceremony where 
Rama will be invested with full regal powers. 

The case of Samudragupta appears to be analogous. The 
scene of Chandragupta I’s court, as depicted by Harishena, is no 
less impressive. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, while summing up the 
conflicting theories, rightly observes that ‘the emotion of the king, 
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so vividly described, suits more with his abdication and final leave- 
taking than merely a formal announcement of his successor. : 
Surely, there is no point in arranging such an imposing function as 
Chandragupta I evidently did if the matter was to rest with the 
announcement alone. The fact that he went all out to hug his 
chosen favourite, a grown-up son, in the presence of a huge gathering 
indicates that he was, like Dasaratha, faring in the evening of his 
life at the time; for, that sort of public show of unrestricted paternal 
affection indeed becomes more a venerable grand old person than a 
middle-aged man however highly placed he be in society. His 
tattv-ekshin chakshush is another pointer to his being far-advanced 
in years. We may thus imagine him saying to ‘his audience, like 
Dasaratha : 
jirnasy = asya Sarivasya visrantim abhirochaye (II, 8). 


In view of all this, we cannot assign any other meaning to his 
utterance, addressed to his son Samudragupta: uzkhilam pahi tvam 
urvvim i, than what the words literally mean. In other words, 
he thereby ‘voluntarily relinquished control of the state affairs’ ” 
and invited his son Samudragupta to take charge of them, which 
act amounts to abdication. There is no doubt a difference between 
an abdication and an abdication. One is renouncing the crown of 
one’s own sweet will, while the other is passing it on to a successor 
under compulsion. One may be for reasons of old age or the like, 
while the other may be by some default. In the present instance, it 
is obviously an abdication of the former type. ‘That this accords 
well with the ancient traditions of our country is illustrated by the 


Ramayana and, later on, by the classical works like those of 
Kalidasa. 


1 The Vakataka-Gupta Age, p. 137. 
2 Cf. Prof. Jagan Natha Agrawala, l.c. 
3 [bed. 








JAINA CANONICAL SUTRAS (IX) 
By B. C. Law 
Nandi Suya 


The Nandt Sutra and the Anuyogadvara are occasionally counted 
among the Prakirnakas, but they really stand as two companion 
texts forming a group by themselves. The first sutva, as its title 
implies, contains an ‘auspicious introduction’ to the study of the 
Svetambara canonical texts, and as such its main bearing is on the 
Jain method of education. Like the Anuyogadvara it is compiled 
partly in prose and partly in verse. One of the first forty-seven 
verses contains an eulogy of the tivthankara, two that of Mahavira, 
fourteen that of the Jain Sangha, two introduce the twenty-four 
tivthankavas, two mention the eleven ganadharas or leading disciples 
of Mahavira, one extols the order of Mahavira and eleven supply 
us with a succession of 27 Jain teachers from Sudharman to Disya- 
gani, the teacher of Devavacaka who is identified with Devarddhi- 
gani under whose guidance the final redaction of the Svetambara 
agama was made in the Council of Valabhi. If Devavacakagani, who 
is regarded as the author of the Nandi Sutra, be the same person 
as Devarddhigani, the work cannot be dated earlier than the sixth 
century A.D. 

The succession of twenty-seven teachers traced from Sudharman 
the ganadhara who survived the Master is by itself an evidence to 
prove the lateness of the date of compilation of the Nandi Siitra. 
Apart from giving the main themes of the different canonical texts, 
the Nandi Satra resembles the Anuyogadvara in mentioning such 
secular Indian literature as represented by the two Sanskrit epics, 
and such treatises as the Kautiliya Avrthasastra, the Kamasuira of 
Ghotakamukha, the Vaisesika system of philosophy, the doctrine of 
Buddha, the Samkhya system of Kapila, the Lokayata doctrine, the 
Yoga system of Patafjali, the Bhagavata Purana, the works on 
mathematics and dramaturgy, grammar, and poetics, besides the 
four Vedas and their later appendices, the Angas and Upangas. 
Malayagiri wrote a commentary on the Nandi Suiva which ts helpful 
in understanding the meaning of the text. 

The distinctive contribution made in the sura to the exposition 
of Jainism as a system of thought consists, however, in the various 
classifications of knowledge (”auam). In outlining its thesis on 
knowledge it takes up for consideration the five kinds of knowledge 
recognized in the earlier texts of the Jain @gama. These are enu- 
merated as abhintbodhtka, sruta, avadht, manahparyaya and kevala. 
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The first of them is the knowledge directed to the perception of the 
objects as they stand over against us. This knowledge 1s of two 
kinds, namely, direct (paccakkham) and indirect (parokkham). The 
direct knowledge is also of two kinds, namely, that which 1s accessible 
to sense perception (indiyapaccakkham), and that which is not 
accessible to sense perception (no-indiyapaccakkham). ‘The know- 
ledge which is accessible to sense perception is of five kinds, namely, 
that which is accessible to the sense of hearing, to that of sight, 
to that of smell, to that of taste, and to that of touch. ‘The know- 
ledge which is not accessible to sense perception is of three kinds, 
namely, that which is accessible to avadhi knowledge, that to 
manahparyaya and that to kevalanana. The knowledge which is 
accessible to avadhinana is of two kinds, namely, that which leads 
to future states of existence (bhavapaccatyam) and that which leads 
to the destruction and cessation of the cause and process of rebirth 
(khaovasamiyam). By the word bhava is meant in Jainism the 
three states of existence, namely, those of infernal beings, those of 
human beings, and those of celestial beings. ‘The knowledge which 
brings about the states of existence is of two kinds: that which 
brings about the state of gods and that which brings about the state 
of infernal beings. The knowledge which brings about the destruc- 
tion and cessation of the cause and process of rebirth is of two kinds: 
that which brings about the destruction and cessation of the cause 
of rebirth in the state of human beings, and that which brings about 
the destruction and cessation of the cause of rebirth as animals 
endowed with five senses. Here destruction means the destruction 
of the after-effects of the karmas darkening avadhit knowledge, which 
have arisen. Cessation means the stoppage of such karmas as have 
not yet arisen; when such kaymas are either destroyed, if they have 
arisen, or are stopped if they have not arisen, the avadhi knowledge 
arises, the avadht knowledge of persons endowed with special quali- 
ties or that of one who has renounced the world. As defined in the 
Anuyogadvara the abhinibodhika knowledge is one which is directed 
to the objects (aithabhimuho) and determined (niyao). It is percep- 
tual in its character in so far as the objects are known through the 
sense-perception. It is indirect when the objects are perceived 
without the aid of the five organs of sense. Immediacy is its 
distinctive characteristic. The abhinibodiika knowledge may be a 
knowledge dependent on the scripture (swyanisstyam) or independent 
of the scripture (asuyanissiyam). These are really two kinds of 
matinana, the first of which arises immediately from the scripture 
irrespective of any scholastic interpretation of it, and the second 
arises independently of the scripture and is conducive to the de- 
struction and cessation of the cause of rebirth. The indirect 
abhinibodhika knowledge is also accessible to avadhinana manah- 
paryaya and kevalandana. 


EO 
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The svuta-nana is also a kind of abhinibodhika knowledge which 
is indirect. It is a knowledge which is based upon study and derived 
from literature. There may be literature and literature, scripture 
and scripture. To the Jainas the scriptures other than the Jaina 
are false scriptures. So far as Jainism is concerned the Sruta 
knowledge is either one embodied in the angas or that embodied in 
the works other than the amgas. The works other than the angas 
are all auxiliaries to the angas. 

The Of or avadhintana is a knowledge which is limited by the 
objects to which it is directed. It operates on the whole in connec- 
tion with substance (davva), place (khetia), time (kala), and states of 
existence (bhava). It implies the internal perception of the objects 
from different angles, each implying a particular modus operandt. 

The manahparyaya nana is the same term as Pali cetopariyaya 
nanam and both the terms suggest the knowledge of what is passing 
in the mind of others. So both really imply the idea of thought- 
reading. Our sutra discusses some important points in this connec- 
tion. It opines that this kind of knowledge arises in human and 
not in superhuman beings, in the wise ascetics, and not in the stupid 
human beings, who are subject to rebirth. 

The kevalanana is perfect knowledge. It is of two kinds, 
namely, bhavastha and siddha, meaning the knowledge which is 
within the reach of those, who are still in a certain human state of 
existence and the knowledge which is within the reach of perfect 
ones. The word bhavastha means an individual, who is in a certain 
state of existence in which he is liable to the effects of karma. Here 
the individual must be taken to be human being because kevalanana 
is not within the reach of beings in other states of existence. Kevala- 
nana is a knowledge which arises without the aid of the senses, etc. 
It is pure and stainless in the sense that it is not covered, tarnished, 
confounded or confused by any cause or factor. Bhavasthas are the 
persons who are in different stages of spiritual progress. Their 
position appears to be similar to that of the Buddhist arzyapuggalas 
occupying seven spiritual ranks below that of an arhat or elect. 
Caramasamayasiddha is evidently the same word as the Pali Cavama- 
bhavika. The siddhas are all arhats. The perfect knowledge 
in the case of the siddhas is broadly distinguished as immediate 
(ananiara) or gradual (pavampara). From the classification of 
kevalanana it appears that the Jains and the Buddhists alike kept 
before them a distinction between tivthakaras or sayambuddhasiddhas 
on the one hand, and pratyekabuddhas and buddhabodhuitas or svavaka- 
buddhas on the other. Through kevalanana Jainism aimed at the 
attainment of a kind of unaided knowledge by which omniscience 
could be gained. Whether this knowledge is arrived at through 
any discursive process of thought or intuitional is still a problem 
to be solved. But from its description it appears that whether its 
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mode is intuitional or not, it is so much articulated that it can 
operate unaided, unobstructed, and unlimited. 


Avassaya Stya 


The Avassaya (Avasyaka) sutta consists of six sections (adhydyas) 
corresponding to the six d@vassayas ot the six essential daily duties 
of a Jaina for the purification of one’s own self. The six avassayas 
are known as samaiya or sama@ytka (way to balance of mind), cawvisa- 
tthava or caturvimsatistava (eulogy or glorification of the 24 Tir- 
thankaras), vandanaya ot vamdana (veneration of the teacher), padi- 
kkamana or pratikramana (contession and expiation), kaussagga or 
kaéyotsarga (penance through certain postures of the body or as- 
ceticism) and paccakkhana or pratyakhana (abstinence from food or 
avoidance of sensual pleasures). This sutta (sutra) is the second 
mulasutra which has come down only in- conjunction with the 
nijjutti.! Waribhadra Suri wrote a commentary on this work. 
There is also a commentary on it by Jinabhadra.2 Leumann has 
published the first three swifas in Roman characters with their 
German translation in Ubersicht uber die Avasyaka-Literatur. Some 
hold that Avassaya is a composition of Srutasthavira. ‘The author- 
ship of this sara is either attributed to Indrabhiti or a Srutasthavira. 
Some are of opinion that it was composed by Indrabhtti on the very 
day he composed Dddasaugi. It contains many interesting narra- 
tives. As its title implies the stttra is very useful from the stand- 
point of Jain religion. It is counted among the mu#lasutras probably 
for the reason that it contains the lectures or dissertations on the 
six essential duties of a pious Jain (mulaguna). The definition of 
the five kinds of knowledge is just ittcidental to its main themes. 
The first of them is called samayitkam which is derived from sama 
(samabhava) meaning balance or from samyakiva meaning rightness 
of direction. The sa@maytka carries with it the conception of dudra 
or door, mode, method, means, or way. It is regarded as a means 
of gaining knowledge, faith and right conduct, all comprehended 
by the term sama. A sama or a man having the balance of mind is 
one who being free from passion and hatred looks upon all beings 
like himself and the term samayika implies the Jain prescribed 
method of attaining to such a condition of the self. It implies on 
the one hand the abandonment of the blamable actions and on the 
other the cultivation of blameless actions. The samayika vow 
means the maintenance of a balanced state of mind (madhyastha- 
bhava) with regard to all blamable actions and passion and hatred. 
The Jain texts prescribe rules to be observed by the laity in taking 





1 Sri Avasyaka Sitra, part 1, with Niryukti by Bhadiavahu Svamin, Bombay, 
1928, Agamodaya Samitt. 


* Buhler, Leben des Hemachandra, pp. 74ff. 
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and fulfilling the s@maytka vow. ‘The stkkha or practice (abhydasah) 
is of two kinds, namely, asevand (cultivation) and grahana (grasping 
through study). The study of the subject of samaytka has four 
doors: (1) a door which is like one to a city enclosed by a wall to 
which public has no access (akritadvaram), (2) the second is a difficult 
one due to the rush of men, elephants, and horses (kvitaytkadvaram), 
(3) four main doors (caturmiladvaram), (4) special door which is 
easy of ingress and egress. The samaytka vow as a preliminary 
to the Jain religious practices primarily means viratz or abstinence. 

The second essential duty is the eulogy of the 24 Tirthankaras 
and the third is the veneration of the leading disciples of Mahavira. 
The importance of these two to a Jain is too apparent to need any 
comment. 

The fourth theme is pratskvamana which means the prescribed 
mode of confession and expiation. The word pratikramana implies 
the idea of gradual steps in walking out of the clutches of impurity 
and proceeding towards purity. The pratvkramana mode is con- 
cerned in point of time with the past. So it.is said, ‘I step out of 
the past, I practise self-restraint with regard to the present, I practise 
abstinence with regard to the future’ (‘atitam padikkamami, padup- 
pannam samvaremt, anagayam paccakkham’). Thus the expiation 
of past misdeeds is possible by the door or means of self-represent 
(nandadvarena). The checking of the present misdeeds is possible 
by the door or means of self-restraint (samvaradvdrena) and the 
prevention of future misdeeds is possible by the door or means of 
abstinence (pratyakhyanadvarena). He who steps out of the clutches 
of impure and sinful deeds is a person who adheres to right views, 
and the practice of meditation is the accredited way of egress, 
Pratikramana is distinguished into two kinds in respect of substance, 
place, time, and state of existence. According to another classifica- 
tion it is of five kinds, namely, stepping out of the door to sin 
(asavadarapaditkkamana), stepping out of trashness (mucchatta- 
padtkkamana), stepping out of four contaminations (kasayapadi- 
kkamana), stepping out of improper thoughts, words, and actions 
(yogapadikkamana) and stepping out of the states of existence 
(ohavapadikkamana). According to the third classification pratz- 
kramana is of six kinds, namely, stepping out of the sins committed 
in respect of attending to calls of nature, couching, removing mucus 
of the nose, rashness in respect of expanding and contracting the 
limbs. 

The word pratyakhydna is defined as an instruction in favour 
of giving up or abandoning what is a hindrance to spiritual progress. 
Like pratikramana the pratyakhyana mode implies the idea of a 
gradual process of renunciation. The purpose of the pratikramana 
mode is- to step out of the effect of past misdeeds while that of 
pratyakhyana mode is to put a stop to the possibility of committing 
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sins. So its concern is with the future in point of time. It means 
to regulate human conduct so that the person under training can 
abstain from committing sins and can proceed towards the attain- 
ment of moksa (emancipation). The fulfilment of the five major 
vows along with the minor vows, the practice of purity in respect of 
food, the fulfilment of the vow of restricting one’s movement to a 
limited aréa, etc., all come within the scope of pratyakhydna mode. 
The pratyakhyana mode is to be practised in three ways, namely, 
by thoughts, words and deeds. pe. 

The sixth theme is kayotsarga which 1s an ascetic mode of atoning 
for the excess in sinful indulgences (aticava). It implies the idea of 
particular bodily postures to be adopted in keeping oneself un- 
moved on a suitable spot. It is a Jaina mode of the jhana (dhyana) 
practice. He who practises this mode is required to keep his mind, 
body and speech under perfect restraint. His mind is to be kept 
intent on the particular object of meditation. If the pratikramana 
mode is concerned with the past and the pratyakhyana with the 
future, the kayotsayga mode may be taken to be concerned with the 
present. Jainism lays stress on the practice of self-mortification 
as a means of checking one’s passion as well as of inducing mental 
concentration. From samayika to kayotsarga all the six modes are 
meant to be carefully studied and methodically practised with a 
view to clearing the path of progress of the aspirant towards the 
attainment of emancipation. Our suva has cited some interesting 
and instructive stories by way of illustrating these six modes. 


ANANDAVARDHANA’S TREATMENT OF ALANKARA 
IN RELATION TO DHVANI 


By K. KRISHNAMOORTHY 


The doctrine of Alankaras had come to exercise such a hold on 
the poets and critics of the period that Anandavardhana could not 
dismiss it with some casual remarks. He devotes much space for a 
full consideration of the doctrine in allits bearings. He endeavours 
to prove that the provinces of Alankara and Dhvani are distinct 
and tries to indicate precisely their mutual relationship in poetry. 
And by pointing out the limitations of the Alankaras, he shows how 
several specimens of good poetry will be left out of account unless 
the theory of Dhvant is accepted ; and how such an acceptance would 
make the notion of Alankaras also more precise and meaningful. 

At the outset Anandavardhana anticipates the objections that 
might be levelled against the new theory from the adherents of the 
Alankara-school and states them as follows:—‘It is no doubt true 
that all the Alankarvas do not contain suggestion. But in Alankaras 
such as Samasokii (Condensed Metaphor), Aksepa (Paralepsis), 
Anukta-Nimitta-Visesokit (a type of Metonymy), Parydyokta (Peri- 
phrasis), Apahnuts (Poetic Denial), Dipaka (Condensed Sentence), 
Sankara (Mixed Figure), etc., the element of suggestion is unmistak- 
able and what you call Dhvani may conveniently be brought under 
these figures.) | 

The reply of Anandavardhana is that though in the said alan- 
kavas, the element of suggestion is present, it is not exclusively 
important as in Dhvani, where the primary words and meanings 
subordinate themselves to the suggested sense. In the alankaras, 
on the contrary, the suggested sense itself becomes subordinate to 
the primary sense, and this point is illustrated by Anandavardhana 
with the aid of numerous examples. One of them may be cited 
here ? :-— 


suteaia faateares aan eta utaat fragag | 
wat sae fafactaa aan getsta crag fered 7 afer | 





1 aq aa olan ameaqrvatian a are wT eee faey: | wag salfacie, ver— 
SHS aa aman faae haa Tee eRe ECTS RTT ST, qa waacania) wfaaatenfe 
facragafufeargq....1 agra fe safa:| a aawmardianifesfa) —Dhv., p. 108. 


[Dhv. is the abbreviation used for Dhvanyaloka; page references are to the 
Kashi Sanskrit Series (No. 135) edition.] 
2 nV. p. 100, 


- 
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(‘The twilight (the heroine’s face) with twinkling stars (shining 
pupils) was illumined (was kissed) by the moon (the hero,) glowing 
ted (overcome by emotion) so suddenly (with such love) that the 
entire mass of darkness (black garment) disappearing in the east 
(slipping even in front) due to illumination (love) was not at all 
noticed. ”| 

This is an instance of Samasokti. ‘The subject under description 
is moon-rise and the primary meaning is given in the translation. 
But at the same time the words are deliberately used to convey a 
suggested sense also as indicated in brackets. The primary sense 
relates to the disappearance of darkness at the advent of the moon 
suddenly on the eastern horizon. But the suggested sense refers 
to the dalliance of two lovers. The verse owes its beauty to the 
primary sense with its accompanying suggestion, not to the suggested 
sense exclusively. It is therefore not Dhvam, but only Gunibhuta- 
vyangya. 

The relative position of Dhvant and Alankaras may therefore 
be summed up as follows:—compositions, where the suggested sense 
is unimportant in so far as it merely follows the expressed one, are 
to be regarded as clear instances of Avthdlankaras such as Samda- 
sokit. A piece of literature will not be considered Dhvanit simply 
because there is some suggestion involved in it, nor when the sug- 
gested sense is subordinate to the expressed. The most important 
condition of Dhvanz is that it should be felt as supremely important, 
outshining the other meanings. In a good instance of Dhvant, 
every other element such as sound and sense will be directed towards 
this end of contributing to the superior excellence of suggestion. 
The relation of Dhvani to Alankaras, Gunas, etc., is the same as that 
of the Avgin (Body) towards its various Angas or limbs. The 
individual limbs and the body are always distinct and not identical.? 

Similarly, a distinction is to be drawn between the Rasavad- 
alankdra of the ancient writers and Rasa-dhvani. Rasa-dhvani 1s 
instanced in poems where all the other elements of poetic excellence 
(such as alankavas and Gunas) serve only one purpose of evoking the 
Rasas2 But as against this if the Kasas are given a secondary 








1 aye earsrarey araarsyaita: | 

THIS WGA HST I 

aye Saar areata ay | 

a tafeas a1 We TTA a Vataa | 

qaciaa weal aa ayy yfatera | 

aqa: 4 wa fang) ana: agcifend | —Dhv., pp. 130-1. 
2 qrearqaqrmasaat fafasaranrsy | 

<aifeqem aa 8 watfaqel wa) —Dhv., II. 4. 


2B 
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position by being made subordinate to the expressed meaning, we 
have Rasavad-alankara.1 From this point of view, even the Alan- 
kara called Preyas by some writers * will be found to merit the title 
of Rasavad-alankava. For, the main significance of Preyas consists 
in Catu or sweet and pleasing flattery to convey which the Rasas 
assume the subordinate role of ancillaries (Angas).® 

Thus in the new scheme of Rasavad-alankara that is proposed 
here, two varieties can be distinguished, viz., pure (Suddha) and 
Mixed (Sankirna).* The first is illustrated in the verse given 


below :— 
fa wreda 4 4 gareafe ca ormfeaedtt 
aa faeqam vareataar Fafa cetera: | 
quiitata 4 seq foaaHeeamnaeaet 
gel itfefa femarsanaeare fours: 


(‘Enough of jest; you can’t leave me again. 

Oh! how long you made me watch and wait; 
Heartless indeed of you to be so fond of being away; 
May I know the cause for this our separation so long?’ 
—So speak the wives of your enemy in dreams 
clasping fast the neck of their husbands ; 

But, alas, only to awake and lament loud 

To find empty the circle of their extended arms. ] 


The stanza is intended to be in praise of a king of extraordinary 
valour. So cafu or sweet flattery is the main subject matter. And 
there is also the sentiment of Karuna in the poet’s vivid description 
of the pathetic lot to which the widows of the enemy have been 
reduced. It is obvious that the Karuna-rasa delineated here is not 
meant to be important in itself, but meant as secondary, only in 
so far as it redounds to the heroism of the King. Since Karunarasa 
is delineated here exclusively without an admixture of any other 
Rasa, we might say that suddha-rasa is an alankara of this stanza. 

The Sankirna (Mixed) variety of Rasa-alanka@ra is instanced in 
the following °:— 


fart wenaae yewafireatsarearats are 
wet FiaTacafaufaat Fhaa: ayaa | 
aifagatsrqataucgataty: arta ter 
Ha aIR URS: B SEG Stem Mat sg wets: | 


1 SUIasya aay Vay A CST | 
ara afmaegrea cartefeta & afar: y —Dhv. II, 5. 
2 Bhamaha, for instance. 
3 weer Sey SeawRTCM aeaTeasfy CaeseMAT Ta) —Dhv., pp. 191-3. 
4 Dhy., p. 193. &SDhv., p. 195, 
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[‘Let the fire of Siva’s shaft burn down our sins; a shaft which 
conducted itself just in the manner of a lover who has given offence to 
his lady love; though shaken off, by the Tripura-maidens shedding 
tears, it would cling fast to their hands; though forcibly pushed 
out, it would hold on to the ends of their skirts; though violently 
thrust aside by clutching the hair, it would fall at their feet unnoticed 
in their agitation. ’] 

To sing the great glory of Siva who triumphed over the 77- 
puras is the main object of the stanza. ‘The state of women in love 
excited by jealousy is also vividly brought out by means of slesa or 
double entendre. But it 1s only to substantiate the idea of praise 
which forms the main subject of description. The Karuna-rasa 1s 
also portrayed in the picture of the women shedding copious tears. 
In the circumstances, it would have to be regarded a flaw on the 
part of the poet to describe contradictory sentiments such as Love 
and Pathos simultaneously. But since both of them here are only 
secondary to the primary subject of praise of Siva and not of principal 
interest, the flaw is avoided. Whenever Rasa happens to be the 
chief content of a poem, it can never be an alankara. For, alankara 
means a ‘beautifier’. And how can Rasa become a ‘beautifier’ 
and of itself? It can be called an alankara only when it serves as a 
beautifier of something else as in the above example. When Rasa 
itself happens to be predominant, it is Dhvant-kavya and the other 
figures of speech like upama will serve to beautify it.* If the above 
considerations are borne in mind the distinct spheres of Dhvant, 
alankaras like Upama and Rasavad-alankara will be clearly detected. 
But if it is said that all passages describing emotional behaviour 
in man come under Rasavad-alankara, the other figures like upama 
will be left either with no scope at all or with very little scope. 
Because, even in a treatment of insensible objects, the conduct of 
sensible beings is inextricably involved in some way or another; 
even while a description of a sensible behaviour is present, one 
will have to deny its nght to be considered as Rasavad-alankara 
in case the insensible objects happen to be the main subjects of 
description. And by doing so we will be branding as Nérasa 
(devoid of Rasa) a vast bulk of literature in spite of its profusion 
in Rasa.2 The following instances from Kalidasa will make the 
point clear :— 


*aa fe com scrifwees senegieag? wag fe qeaeq ofes:, a4 
MATS |... ATT Cae Tear go ee wT CHece TCR frat, F 
tq: WHE, AAGHISasMRTTT | ~—Dhv., pp. 197-8. 

1 we sqtagneial Caveugrey y fawafauee wafa |) —Dhv., p. 108. 

2 afe q Saari aerate careerce fava vet adawetat sfecafarrn 
fafaeqar aifufeat ea) aaresaraqed arurilad gedaa-aqeneraiera aa- 
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aeHANGT Airafaens far war 
fanent Ga Feafas camifufana | 
qufag afa eafeaafraara asut 
velteumns yaRAwAT at ueTwET |} 


[‘Frowning with its waves as with brows, girdled with the line 
off fluttering birds, and throwing off its foam as a garment loosened 
in anger, and hurrying in devious ways with a repeatedly stumbling 
step, surely, here is my jealous beloved, changed into the form of 
the stream. ’] ? 


aegt HasarsuRaaa starstars fe 
Waa! earataceeareeaateAy 

Famiatafaafsrer ayaa wefaet aa 
wast ATHTNS UTeufad Aratqarta AT 43 


[‘There standest thou, creeper, 
All slender, thy poor sad leaves are moist with rain, 
Thou silent, with no voice of honey-bees 
Upon thy drooping boughs; as from thy lord 
The season separated, leaving off 
Thy habit of bloom. Why, I might think I saw 
My passionate darling sitting penitent 
With tear-stained face and body unadorned 
Thinking in silence how she spurned my love.’ ] 4 


In these instances though the subjects of description happen 
to be insensible objects, the attribution of sentient behaviour to 
them is obvious. But we would be forced to deny the right of such 
instances to be regarded as meriting the descriptions of Rasavad- 
alankara. Besides, whenever there is a description of emotional 
behaviour in men, we would be constrained to consider it as Rasavad- 
alankara. Under these circumstances there is almost no scope or 
hardly any scope left to the application of all the other figures 
of speech such as the simile. For, every object in this world, even 
an insensible one ultimately comes to be looked upon as an associate 
of Rasa at least in the capacity of a Vibhdva or exciting circum- 
stance. The view-point of the critic is thus unsound and hence the 





wareganag | We Seas Aeal Tarqerat are leray are CaaeeeTe Ry frazy raed 
aaee: Hr Cafes atcseafufed wa) —Dhv., p. 200. 


1 Vikramorvasiyam. 2 Translation—E. B. Cowell’s. 
3 [bid. 4 Translation—Sri Aurobindo’s. 
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new scheme of Rasavad-alankava deserves to be accepted un- 
hesitatingly.? 

We saw above the intrinsic nature of Rasa in relation to poetry 
and how this fact necessitates a revision of our conception of Rasavad- 
alankava. Nor is this all. Our ideas about the nature of all figures 
of speech will have to be changed and recast. As Rasa happens 
to be the soul of Dhvant Kavya, the use of alankdras will be justified 
only in so far as the latter assist in the communication of Ra8sa. 
The end of poetry is communication of Rasa and alankara also 
serves as one of the means towards achieving that end. It follows 
that if in a poem the alankavas attract attention for their own sake, 
have nothing to do with Rasa, we may at best admire the extra- 
ordinary effort and skill of the poet but not the poem in itself. When 
the figures of speech divert the attention of the reader from the 
essential enjoyment of Rasa in poetry, they will be far from fulfilling 
their function. As a matter of fact, such a tour de force will have to 
be looked upon as a veritable flaw in compositions.? If on the other 
hand, the figures appear naturally and effortlessly in harmony with 
the Rasa to be communicated, they will justify their title of being 
alankaras or ornaments. Thus understood, the difference between 
the status of Alankara in Citra-kavya and in Dhvantkavya will stand 
out clear. 

In this connection, some might raise the objection that, though 
in the case of verbal figures such as yamaka (rhiming repetition) 
the poet's special effort towards their achievement is quite patent 
and with regard to figures of sense, it is not so patent, the fact 
remains that the poet should pay special attention in devising them 
(Arthalankarvas) also. They are thus on a par and any attempt to 
classify some of them hindering Rasa and others as helping Rasa is, 
to say the least, unwarranted.‘ 

The Criticism is not valid because, when we take the process of 
poetic creation into consideration, we find a legion of these aviha- 
lankdvas swarming at the poet's choice in his inspired moments, 
when his whole mind is lost in the rapture of Rasa. In the com- 
position itself they may look as though they are the products of 
great effort on the poet’s part but none the less they occur spon- 
taneously at the time of poetic creation. Bana’s description of the 





1 SepATeTa a eAaTeMa Ga Serena aed frag | Are 
H CUAHAHITAT | aT ATH THT... e eaterefa | —Dhv., pp. 203-4. 
2 sayrmaa wwit qwanrfafereanray | 
waraty Safes fasay fairaa: y —Dhv. II, 15. 
3 ceifenvar ae aan weasel waa | 
srmmafaaa: Gsagire erat Ka: | —Dhv. II, 16. 
4 Ha | Ware afeqia firrara fraaae qeracufcoe woafs wefaterqurs: | 
wergremtaty qweafity Sq—aeq } —Dhv., pp. 221-2. 
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sight of Kadambari by the hero,} and Pravarasena’s? portrayal of 
Sita’s anxiety at the sight of the severed head of Mayarama, may 
be cited as instances in support of our remark. There is nothing 
unnatural either in this state of affairs. Rasas are best kindled 
only by way of striking expressions and what are the figures of speech 
except ornaments to expression? Expressions become striking 
because of the alankavas or ornaments. Hence there is nothing 
surprising in the fact that alankdras become intrinsic factors in 
throwing Rasas into bold relief. But such a tour de force as Yamaka 
will be entirely extrinsic. Wherever they are met with, there can 
be no doubt that they are being primarily aimed at by the poet and 
even if there be some shade of Rasa in such instances, it would be 
secondary and not primary. In instances of Rasabhasa (misplaced 
Rasa), however, Yamakas also may be used. But in Rasa-dhvani, 
they can never find a place.? 

Even amidst Rasas, S yngadra or Love is most important and in 
poetry attempting to portray Syvgara, the alankaras should be 
employed, with great discrimination and judgment. They should 
always be ancillary to Rasa, helping the readers to enjoy the Rasa 
in full. They should never occupy the foremost place themselves. 
According to the context they should be employed and the skill of 
the poet is evidenced even in his rejection of the figures sometimes 
in lieu of Rasa. Ordinarily, they should not be pressed too far 
and if sometimes they are pressed, they should serve only as pro- 
moters of Rasa. The following examples will make the point 


clear :— 
(I) wang gf qqufe seat TeAat 
ceqrenaia eafs xq nolan: | 
at arama: fuafa cfaadeaut 
qi ARIAT AE Wale GY wat | ° 


1 Cf. Kadambari, of Bana. 
2 Pravarasena, author of the Prakrit poem ‘Setubandha . 


3 ai Seq, at cer arefatatargran | aafareay wearer aefeiter cq 
SUR eRTC: | AaH aut afecrey cafe | ae caste aifafeaearsifa eury, 
wT Ceenara | qaacat afray) canna wwawufeceq) wre gq ayy xe 
are wayqefraaereare: | —Dhv., p. 222. 

* erranga saat oaten fafoafore: | 

wuaifecagicad ufa awarearg | —Dhv. II, 17. 

5 fara aces arfraa, wera | 

ara | aewarat alfafwaeufear | 
fraerety qa aaa Tees | 
suaifecwg careiwasag || —Dhv. I, 18-9. 


8 Abhijnana-Sakuntala. 





—— 
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[‘Her moving-corner'd eye, 

Trembling as in pain, thou touchest oft and oft; 
Like secret whisperer, 

Tenderly thou hummest, flitting by her ear; 
She waving both her hands, 

Thou dost drink her lip, be-all of pleasure soft; 
We, searching for the truth, 

Are undone, O drone! thou, yea, art lucky here!’] 


The realistic description of the bee’s behaviour! in the above 
verse (or in other words the Bhramarasvabhavokti) is in keeping 
with the sentiment. 


(2) Serrtenferat faurageay urcaer aaT- 
zrare my raitgane fae ae arya aT: 
satarmatfaat sazat aetfrarat Ba 
may wiafaqrenata ae tar sfoaayee | * 


(‘Today I shall certainly make the Queen’s face purple with 
anger gazing upon this garden-creeper, as upon another woman in 
love, that in a moment has displayed a profusion of buds (a powerful 
longing), has a pale complexion, has its buds opening up (has com- 
menced to yawn), and has been manifesting the disturbance (anguish) 
felt by it (her) by the ceaseless puffs of wind (by means of the constant 
heavings of sighs). ’]$ 

In this instance the double entendre (slesa) is explained more 
clearly by means of the simile (upamda)-ndrimivanyam. 


(3) ceed Tame waFY wee foarar zat- 
waa aif farvtiaqan sewage arate | 
Srarurcasrwtaes qe aeHHrarast: 
a3 TAMIR HITAS TSA ait: arse yt 


The double entendre in this verse is given up towards the last line 
in favour of Vyatireka or contrast, and as such helps in revealing 
the Rasa better. 


(4) wtwrettareterarssfesarariy wer ze 
ata atafaman efaaar ata wetat Ue: | 
qn tafafa eeomnnfne dae gefea 
wat was wa frrufage: Carrcer we | * 


1 Translation—Roby Datta’s. 2 Ratnavait. 
8 Translation—M. R. Kale’s. 4 Dhv., p. 227. 5 Amarusataka, 9. 
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The Metaphor (Ra#paka) of imprisoning the husband in this 
verse is not pressed further into every detail in view of the Rasa 
to be delineated. 


(5) sararey afwarwfeatiea aig 
nagssrai ufafa fafeat eearty Hur | 
warmifa way astathry afar 
wate atacta a 8 te arate |! 


(‘In the Pryangu do I trace thy limbs, 
In eyes of startled antelope thy glance; 
The moon recalls thy radiant countenance, 
The peacocks’ tails thy shining tresses; 
While tiny ripples in the streamlets view 
To imitate the archings of thy brows, 
Yet alas, O jealous one, in none of these 
Is there the whole likeness of thee!’ ]? 


Though the figure utpreksa (poetic fancy) is worked out in great 
detail, it subordinates itself to the Rasa as expressed in the last line. 

Unless the above considerations are kept in mind, the poet 
cannot achieve his object of communicating Rasa. By disregarding 
these he lands himself in patent flaws. Such flaws are sometimes 
found to taint even the works of master poets. But we have 
refrained from illustrating the flaws lest it should reflect upon our 
own taste.’ 

The next point which deserves our consideration is the nature 
of Alankara-dhvani. But before taking it up, the scope of the figure 
‘lesa and its distinctness from one of the varieties of Dhvani (viz., 
Sabda-saktimila-anuranana-riipa) might be indicated in passing 
since there is likelihood of confusing the one with the other. 

In the figure slesa two ideas are simultaneously communicated 
by virtue of the equivocal words used; and both the ideas will be 
equally plausible since there is nothing to decide in favour of the 
one or the other, e.g., ‘Sarvadomadhavah payat may mean—(1) May 
Siva, the husband of Parvati, protect us always or (2) May Madhava 
protect us who is a granter of all the desires. But in the variety of 
dhvani, mentioned above, a new figure of speech is suggested besides 
a second idea on the basis of the equivocal words. It is this feature 
(the suggestion of a new figure of speech) which marks it off from 
Slesa.* 


gs ae 4, Se gee 








1 Meghadaia, II. 2 Translation—Rooke's, 
3 Cf. aw afmowsentfraaet aqme egrerwey vz gee won ft a fern eferra | 
—Dhv., p. 233. 


4 aewerel a regare afer ere weve Were Go weer caft:,....7EEa 
weewea verwat we) —Dhyv., p. 235. 
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Udbhata’s opinion is that Slesa embraces all instances where 
other figures are understood through its medium. Even according 
to his view the other figures are expressed by the words used in the 
poem, not suggested. But in Sabda-sakti-mula-dhvant, the other 
alankavas are not expressed by the words used but only suggested.? 
For instance, in the following verse— 


ae fafa etea frantes erfaant | 
samaag: wey Gard a cats | 


one of the Vyabhicant-bhavas of Syngara, waz... Vismaya and the figure 
of speech, viz., Vivodha are both expressed besides Slesa. Such 
instances do not come under Sabda-saktimila-dhvani. 'The latter 
is instanced when the alankara is suggested and not expressed as 
in the above verse. As an example, the following sentence from 
Bana may be taken:— 


Bam HEHHAAGaqusEtasAG Uigifsar: qMafaaMs EET 
Aerare: | 2 


There are first of all two different ideas expressed in the sentence. 
The one is a description of summer and the other a description of 
Kala-Rudra. Both are based on the equivocal nature of the words 
used. Since the context is decisive in favour of the former sense 
alone, the latter would become asambaddhartha ot incoherent. ‘To 
avoid this difficulty, to make the other idea also coherent in the 
context, we understand that the two ideas are related as upamana 
and upameya. ‘That is to say, we take the other idea as a simile. 
The simile is only suggested and not at all explicitly expressed. It 
is suggested by virtue of the words used. Hence it is significantly 
called Sabda-sakti-mila-dhvani.4 

Whatever the suggested idea in a poem, if it is rendered explicit 
too by some of the expressions used, it at once ceases to be Dhvani 
and must be regarded only as an alankara.® 


1 paegCencufearrata Asauew wsalie cfva wugigeq | —Dhv., p. 236. 
Vide also, Udbhata’s Kavyalankara-sangraha, IV 11. 
2 wag wewe seeifey sveahhitR ag_qaaaR Ct sHTweA & BTAfeRT: | 


—Dhv., p. 236. 
3 Kadambari. 


‘ (ma) weeKe Saat saechwasint seweneeereifaeifas a THT T<e- 
creatfhaasacfararaaeaaaae: aefaae saa ifeaeifevia Be: aw weelaTEs! | 
—Dhv., p. 224. 
5 mreeremenifenita agpise: efaer gat | 
qaifatonga haat sryarengiasda: | | —Dhv. I, 23. 
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We shall now pass on to Alankara-dhvant. The concept of 
Alankara-dhvant is nothing very new. Even ancient writers on 
poetics like Udbhata have clearly pointed out how one Alankara 
may suggest another alankara.1 For instance, Upamd, Rupaka 
and Atisayokts have been shown to lie at the root of many alankaras 
such as sasandeha. Alankara-dhvant is thus a recognized fact and 
there is no need of discussing it in great detail. But one point needs 
emphasis. It is that all instances, where some alankara is suggested 
by some other alankava, do not merit the designation of Alankdra- 
dhvam. Only such instances as owe all their beauty exclusively to 
the suggested alankdra, and not to the expressed, deserve to be 
considered as Alankara-dhvani. It follows that alankdras like 
Dipaka wherein upamda is invariably suggested, do not come to be 
classed as Dhvani, since their charm lies in the expressed figure and 
not in the suggested. But in instances as— 


arama Profcyfaferaestepesy aq Ae acaaaitey | 
aty aéfa 4 aauafy Aa Ha Gaemee Brus watfe: 73 


the whole charm of the verse is ascribable to the suggested figure 
alone and hence they are called Alankava-dhvam1. Anandavardhana 
illustrates this in detail drawing instances from a number of Alan- 
kavas which look charming by reason of their being suggested. 

So long as the alankdvas remain beautifiers of expressed sense 
alone, they will be nothing more than external embellishments added 
on to the body of poetry. They cannot even be considered as part 
and parcel of the body of poetry. But the moment they partake 
in the element of suggestion, they shed their extrinsic nature and 
become intrinsic. They assume the position of not only the body, 
but the soul of poetry.6 As seen above, they can enter into relation 
with suggestion in two ways: either in the role of suggestors or in 
the réle of being objects of suggestion. In the latter capacity they 
will be either Gunibhita-vyangya or Dhvant. We have dhvant when 

lwar amqaa sfeg a} sumfeceagre dea wlan sea sefiaes- 
wafgaigeref: | wa oa seeufeqqieynfemrimal see sefiafifa 
SSK UMC a ag cent See a aasfatiag | —Vrit2 on Dhv. I, 26, p. 258. 
2 (etumifey) woarmasty fa areqragicyeae Gee Bafret a agqegreTas | 
—Dhv., p. 260, 
8 For a fuller account of Alankava-dhvani, vide my article ‘Anandavardhana’s 
yeory of Dhvani, Journal of the Ganganath Jha Oriental Research Institute, 
x =O), 
ag See Dhv., pp. 262ff. 
5 Cf. Dhv., p. 204. 


6 wetchaca def area 9 arafigag | 
AseHrer: VC Wal ait weyegay war: » ~—Dhv., II, 28. 
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they are suggested and the suggestion is exclusively important. 
This Alankadva-dhvani also may arise in two ways. ‘The alankédras 
may be suggested either by an expressed idea or by another alan- 
kara. When they are suggested by an idea, they will certainly 
deserve to be regarded as Dhvani-kdvya, since the very process of 
poetry is grounded on this feature.2 Otherwise, if the idea did not 
suggest any striking alankara, it would be nothing more than a 
commonplace utterance far from rising to the rank of poetry. 
Even in the other alternative, when alankaras are suggested by some. 
other alankara, they will be raised to the status of dhvani provided 
they are exclusively important and charming, as already pointed 
oue.* 

No doubt writers on poetics have given a one-sided emphasis 
in their consideration of alankavas by emphasizing exclusively the 
beauty of the expressed figures; still it should be noted that all the 
alankaras play a part in suggestion either of an idea or another 
alankara. Just as every Dipaka suggests an upama and every 
samasokti a new idea, in the same way, all the alankaras suggest 
either new ideas or new figures. For instance we have Atisayokts 
playing a part in all figures of speech. It is through Atsayokie 
(Hyperbole) that great poets achieve beauty in their poems. Within 
the bounds of propriety whenever Atisayokts is employed, it cannot 
fail to contribute to the beauty of a piece. Even Bhamaha has 
noted this feature in his definition of the figure.* Striking imagi- 
native description is the true index of a poet’s genius and like an 
undercurrent it runs through all the various figures he may employ. 
It is the presence of this touch of atisayoktt which promotes beauty 
in every figure; in its absence the figures would be like so many 
dead weights without any beauty. Since it is the sole factor 
guaranteeing beauty in all figures of speech, Afisayoktit has been so 
highly spoken of by Bhamaha. And Atisayokti can influence the 
other alankaras in a two-fold manner. It may be directly expressed 


l sqaqyat SMT, Tae THN BSA | BREN ST teereras 
Si SATA IT | KATH g WWtyWargygeaa | —Dhv., p. 278. 
2 seagicmnt gat afe:—aerfeeqaa ayn, aelfeewEreT | WA 
Bh TYAS ACA GATE | 
Wa AYA AST Hrefnaeryay | | —Dhv., II, 20. 
8 Cf. SRC RMT sage W497 | 
areetenra agri afe wet | —Dhv., II, 30. 
Also, Sai WWa— qrewaefagaa areagqa: wrafrare 1’ <fa; —Dhyv., p. 280. 
4 aera crass aging afer | 
, Hae oct eral frome fet 1 —Dhv., III, 36. 
® Dhv., pp. 464-5. 6 Kavyalankara, Il, 85; Dhv., p. 464. 
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in addition to some other figure in a given instance; or it may be 
suggestively understood by the help of the expressed figures. When 
it is suggestively understood it may be either exclusively important 
or only secondary. Accordingly we have Atzsayoktz in every instance 
of alankadva in one of these three forms:—(1) Direct Attsayokti, (2) 
Atisayokti-dhvant, and (3) Gunibhiuta-V yangya-atisayokt.1 

This characteristic of influencing other alavkavas is not peculiar 
to Atisayoki1 alone.. Several figures of speech share this feature in 
common with Atssayokti.2 But while atisayokt: has a role in respect 
of every alankara, the other figures of speech are not so universally 
applicable. Their scope is restricted to particular figures. ‘Thus 
for instance, in figures like Rupaka, Upama, Tulyayogita, and Nidar- 
Sana which are all based on similarity, the beauty is generally due 
to the suggested idea of similarity as influencing the direct meaning. 
Hence they must all be regarded as instances of Gunibhuta-vyangya. 


Figures like Samdsokti, Aksepa, and Parydyokta are invariably 
related to a suggested idea and there cannot be any difference of 
opinion about their being considered as Gunibhuta-vyangya. But 
with regard to some figures it will be observed that their scope of 
Gunibhuta-vyangya is restricted to single figures. Vyajastuti, for 
instance, involves only the alankava—preyas. In other figures the 
scope is limited to suggestion of an alankara only as against Vastu. 
For instance in Sandeha and such other figures, only Upamd (and 
figures based on Upama) can be suggested. Some other figures are 
found to be mutually involved in the capacity of Gunibhita-vyangya, 
Dipaka and Upama for example. It is well known that Dipaka 
involves Upama. Upama also sometimes, as in Malopamd, involves 
a shade of Dipaka. In this way all the figures of speech are found 
to involve an element of subordinate suggestion. It is only this 
feature which is commonly shared by all the alankaras; and it 
is only on account of this feature that alankavas become beautiful. 
Take away from the alankaras this element of Gunibhuta-vyangya, 
and they will at once lose all their poetic charm though all their 
other characteristics are present. For instance, we may cite a 
sentence like yatha gauh tatha gavayah. It is tar from being poetic 
in spite of its containing the characteristics of Upama. The reason 
is to be sought in the total absence of suggestion.® 

It follows from the above that a general definition of alankara 
must be based on the principle of Gunibhuta-vyangya. And such a 





1 Dhv., pp. 468-70, 

2849S TaN sae ercorate, aa ga wife |) whim ealegrefaety 
sweated frie: | —Dhv., p. 470. 

Saget agent afe sreenferediied suaredieger: at va MAE Gi ih) 
aa: | yahyaage @ aut qwendiaa qamadnraarat sayy | ~—Dhv,, p. 472. 
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definition only can be free from the fallacy of too narrow (A vyapir). 
The procedure of the rhetoricians who refrain from attempting a 
general definition of alankara and treat only of the individual figures 
is open to several drawbacks. In the first place it is never possible 
to appreciate the definitions of particular figures in the absence oi 
a general notion of alankavas. Secondly, it is not at all possible 
to exhaust all the individual figures in any scheme of rhetoric, since 
they are innumerable. Just as the modes of human spéech are 
infinite, the figures of speech in poetry too are infinite, based as 
they are on human speech. On the other hand, when we define 
all the alankaras as Gunibhuta-vyangya, there is no room left for any 
fallacy. In the first place, the definition will have universal appli- 
cation to all the alankaras, whether recorded or not in manuals of 
rhetoric. Secondly, it will leave no alankdra out of consideration 
since Gunibhuta-vyangya is very wide, being three-fold in nature 
(Vastu, Rasa and Alankarva) and all the alankavas come under it one 
way or the other. Thus a clear grasp of the concept of alankaras 
implies an acceptance of the doctrine of dhvani.? 

Further, an acceptance of the principle of Gunibhita-vyangya 
will assist one in deciding the precise figure in a given instance. It 
is found that in the absence of such acceptance, doubts will crop 
up even in tegard to well-known figures.? The following stanza, 
for instance, has been regarded by some as an example of Vydja- 


stutt :— 
aramafanaat a afua: amt wer Siz: 
eway as 3 Teafenraat sti: | 
waify qaqa GALHMTATSCrt Ear 
atraata Sra eratecerared aaqar | 4 
[‘ Indeed it passes our understanding 
What the Creator could have had in his mind 
To lavish all his materials of beauty 
And subject himself to the greatest distress 
In creating this lady, who causes at once 
Fevers of longing in the innocent men 
That were happy and free only a moment before: 
And the lady herself being far from happy 
In the absence of a lover befitting her.’] 





lyuang eesfaiuarta q epqewutiean sfaueeta wera wea awa 
TraMqa, Wag | waa fe heaeaT wa qreRTE | —Dhv., pp. 473-4. 

2 gahnaga e wartate agreiqanewaa farrenea | weg wafetaraeeyl 
feahisfe awafatrenifacamtay wealy: wea: | —Dhv., PP. 474-5. 

S areag: wrererafaas oe: sae Payne, tr eafeqahaaragaceagiet 
Tea freer gaat wafe | wae gq Sfexrgrefsey wa ae: GeAt}) Dhv,, p. 486. 

= Dhy., pr4qs7. 
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It we consider it as a Vydyastutz, it will imply that this is a veiled 
praise of the woman by a person in love with her. But a lover 
cannot be normally expected to make such a remark as ‘In the 
absence of a lover befitting her’, for he would consider at least 
himself as deserving her love. We cannot go to the other extreme 
and say that the verse records the impressions of an ascetic who has 
abandoned the passions and who tries to moralize in this way, for 
an ascetic will not bother about such questions. Unfortunately, 
the source of this quotation is unknown. Otherwise, we could perhaps 
have decided the true meaning of the verse easily in the light of its 
context. Under these circumstances it is desirable to regard it as 
an instance of Aprastutaprasamsa rather than that of Vydjastuti. 
By considering it as an instance of Apvastutaprasamsa, we shall be 
doing full justice to the suggested (and subordinate) idea that this 
is a poetic outburst of a person who rates himself very highly, who 
is proud of his own uncommon virtues and endowments, who excites 
his less fortunate brethren into jealousy and who cannot find a 
single man that can appreciate his true worth. ‘The distress of such 
a man is suggestively portrayed here and the tradition that the 
verse is Dharmakirti’s gets added support from such an interpreta- 
tion.! It is indeed very likely that Dharmakirti wrote this verse, 
especially in view of the fact that he has written other verses in 
the same strain.? 

such then is the practical use to which the concept of Guni- 
bhuta-vyangya can be put in cases of doubt. 


1 Cf. Dhv., p. 480. 
2 Cf. seraafeareaieanaera aia 
APCS LICL ICC IULs em 
Aa AA HSA S Ia Ss 
yarata walfae: va <4 Ses ee | 





KULINISM IN BENGAL 


By S$. C. CHAKRAVARTTY 


There is a saying that half-truth is more dangerous than un- 
truth, for the simple reason that hali-truth being partly true and 
partly untrue, it is difficult to separate the one from the other part. 
This maxim is well illustrated in the system of Kulinism prevalent 
in Bengal. This system bred an exaggerated idea of dignity among 
Kulin Brahmins and took deep root in Hindu society as a result of 
a sinister propaganda through a class of people known as ghataks 
amply bribed for the purpose. Non-kulin Brahmins were anxious 
to have matrimonial relationship with the Kulins. All Kulin males 
were in the marriage market and both Kulins and non-Kulins used 
to vie with one another to secure one wife with offers of cash and 
property as dowries. It actually so happened that many Brahmin 
girls remained maidens throughout for want of a Kulin bridegroom, 
who, therefore, indulged merrily in having a hundred wives or more, 
the arrangement usually being that the wives and children would 
be maintained by the father or brother. Permanent maidenhood 
of a girl then used to reflect discredit on her father and brother, who 
would, with a view to remove same, marry her to a decrepit or 
maimed and even a dying Kulin. Polygamous Kulins used to keep 
a register of their wives and periodically visited them on proper fees 
being tendered similar to a stud-fee of the present-day. Various 
accounts of these incidents are mentioned in Vidyasagara’s ‘Bahu- 
vivaha’, Ramnarain’s drama ‘Kulin-Kulasarvasva’ and Sarat 
Chatterji’s ‘ Bamuner meye’, etc. Itis worthy of note that in no other 
parts of India has this sort of Kulinism ever prevailed. 

However fantastic it may appear, we cannot deny its existence 
in Bengal. When this custom came into vogue and what transitions 
it passed through in different periods, a full and regular account 
thereof can only be obtained from Kulasdsiras, alleged to be written 
by certain Kuldcaryas who gradually took to the profession of 
match-makers in society for remuneration and were popularly 
known as ghataks. Originally, however, they acted under a commis- 
sion of the then king very much like the English heralds, who in 
the reigns of Tudor monarchs visited country-sides for recording 
genealogies for fees. Their writings had been in manuscripts until 
they were printed during the English rule. The Late Nagendra 
Nath Vasu Pracyavidyamaharnava made an attempt to reconstruct 
a history of Bengal out of those Kulasasivas but with little success. 
Modern historians have dealt with the said Kulasasivas exhaustively 
in the light of epigraphy. 
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R. C. Majumdar has given a list inter alia of fourteen Kula- 
Sastras. Of them, according to him, Mahdvamsavali or Misragrantha 
by Dhruvananda Misra (a Kuldcaérya) was the oldest, and probably 
written in the 15th century; Nulo Panchanan’s Gosthi-Katha and 
Vacaspati’s Kuldrama were written in 16th or 17th century. Genuine 
manuscripts of these works are rare. Banerjee and Majumdar 
seem to hold identical views on the matter. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that many spurious Kulasdstvas were manutac- 
tured and sold at an inordinate price to many educated and half 
educated men, who entertained great vanity about high Kulin 
lineage. 

The persons and facts referred to in such texts should be ex- 
amined on the basis of the modern researches. King Adisura had 
been in these books, stated to be the pioneer in establishing in 
Bengal the true Brahmin Aryans, well versed in the Vedas. With 
great discrepancies as regards the period of his reign and advent 
of those Brahmins, Adisura was described therein as emperor of 
five Gaudas which are as follows: (1) Kanyakubja, (2) Gauda or Bengal 
(3) Mithila (North Bihar), (4) Uékala (Orissa), and (5) One on the 
bank of river Sarasvati. Rarhiya Kula Manjari assigned the date 
of his reign to 732 A.D. and those Brahmins known as keepers of 
sacred fire were brought to Bengal in 746 A.D. Varendra Kula- 
Panjtka and Vacaspati Misra fixed the advent of those Brahmins at 
732 A.D. while others put the dates at 1032 and 1077 A.D. res- 
pectively. Therefore according to one set of Kulasdstva writers 
Adisura flourished in the second quarter of the 8th century and 
according to another in the second or third quarter of the rith 
century. 

According to Banerjee and Majumdar, Gopala I of the Pala 
dynasty ruled during c. 790-95 and c. 750-770 in Bengal. Just 
before that, i.e., in the commencement of the 8th century, the political 
conditions of Gauda, Magadha, and Vanga were narrated by Banerjee.! 
The people of Gauda, says Banerjee, wete reduced to desperate 
straits from the repeated foreign raids. Besides, after the death of 
Jivita Gupta II belonging to Imperial Guptas of Magadha, probably 
no other king could lay a solid foundation of his rule in Gauda, 
Magadha or Vanga and petty landholders kept themselves busy in 
internecine warfares. As a result, in the middle of the 8th century 
complete anarchy ran riot in Eastern India. The citizens with a view 
to get rid of anarchy elected Gopala I as their king. The existence 
of Adisura cannot be denied. The Kulacaryas composed their 
books relying on the tradition that the advent of Brahmins took 
place in Bengal during the reign of a king named Adisura. 


a ———————— 


1 History of Bengal (3rd ed.), Vol. I, p. 153. 
3B 
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After the Imperial Guptas, Harsavardhana, a patron of 
Buddhism, flourished but died leaving Bengal in an anarchical 
state. Taking advantage of this situation, an adventurer Gopala 
of Bauddha-Tantric-faith seized the political power and his des- 
cendants wielded same for over four hundred years in Gauda, Vanga 
and Magadha widely known as the illustrious Pala dynasty. It 
was not unlikely that there might be want of Brahmins well versed 
in Veda and Vedic sacrifices. During the rule of the Imperial 
Guptas, many Brahmins with Vedic knowledge were brought and 
they were there even before. But sometime before or after the 
Imperial Guptas, there had been little or no prevalence of Vedic 
sacrifices or performances of such nature and if any king or noble 
desired to have them, a Brahmin would have to be imported from 
the north or central India for the purpose. 

In history neither the genealogy of the Sura dynasty has as 
yet been traced out except two or three names without any connec- 
tion whatever between them nor the particulars of Kulinism em- 
bodied. The description given in the Kulatatvarnava is followed; 
the author whereof Sarvananda Misra has been alleged to be a son 
of Dhruvananda Misra who was appointed Kuldacarya in succession 
to the great Devivarain 1485 A.D. The said Dhruvananda is known) 
to be the author of Mahavamsa or Misragrantha, whereas, Kula- 
tatvarnava mentions that his father had written a commentary as 
Melakarika. The subject matter of both the works as it appears 
from the names, must be the same. Some facts stated in the 
Kulatatvarnava correspond to the findings of the latest history. 
This book has been compiled by the author from various Kula- 
granthas following a historical sequence (vide slokas 3 and 4). The 
materials illustrating the system of Kulinism have been taken from 
it and also such other relevant facts as may shed light on Bengal’s 
history. bs 

According to it, after the demise of Adisura his son was driven 
out from Gauda by Dharmapala, the king of Magadha. Majumdar’s 
genuine doubt about Gopala’s election as king of Bengal, which on 
being proved a myth leads us to the conclusion that Dharmapala 
was the reAl king of Gauda, Vanga, Anga and Magadha. If so, 
it might be likely that he had acquired his first footing in Magadha 
and then Gauda. The Khalimpur copper plate clearly shows that 
it was engraved after he (Dharmapala) had established his position 
as victorious conqueror in Northern India and in the same plate 
his genealogy and father’s (Gopala’s) election as king of Gauda- 
Magadha by the citizens were mentioned. It might not be beyond 
the bounds of possibility that such facts were manufactured and 
engraved as advised by the Brahmin ministers to give out an air 
of respectability with a view to win him a rank of a Ksatriya monarch 
in the assembly of North Indian princes. It is a well-known fact 
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that all victorious adventurers of foreign extraction became absorbed 
in Hindu society and passed off as Ksatriyas. It is also a fact that 
modern historians know nothing about Gopala except through 
Dharmapala, and his son Devapala, and Lama Taranath’s Hzstory 
of Buddhism, which at least concerning this fact was entirely based 
on partly hearsay and partly imagination to extol the merits of a 
co-religionist as the founder of a royal dynasty. So, in view of the 
political condition prevailing in Gauda-Magadha and paucity of 
historical materials regarding Gopala, any reasonable historical 
hypothesis cannot be rejected outright as mere speculation. There 
are various other facts and circumstances about this historical 
problem, which awaits solution and as such, further discussion 
appears unnecessary. 

Adisura’s son took refuge in Radha which must evidently have 
been under his sway and died there as its reigning king. His son, 
Kshitisura assigned fifty-six villages to fifty-six sons of all those 
Brahmins having five gotras, viz., Vatsya, Savarna, Bharadvaja, 
Sandilya and Kasyapa, who had been brought there by his father 
from Gauda when driven out. Still now, they use the names of 
these fifty-six villages as their surnames and as descendants of 
Kanya-Kubja-Brahmins. It may be noted that those surnames 
are even found in use among saptasatis, who were known as local 
Brahmins and considered as degraded having no knowledge of 
Vedas. This shows, even on the testimony of Kulasdstras, that there 
had been an admixture between the inhabitants and immigrants. 
After the death of Kshitisura and his descendants Mahisura and 
Prithwisura, one Dharasura, son of the last named king, called a 
conference of the descendants of the said fifty-six village-owners, 
who were divided by him into two groups. ‘This division was made 
among them after knowing their capabilities in Vedic performances 
and knowledge. Nothing was, however, mentioned as to the 
superiority of division and no restriction was imposed as regards 
intermarriage among them. The Kulatatvarnava simply states 
that the last king Somasura died childless and Ballalasena became 
king in his place. 

All the Kulasastras are unanimous that Ballalaseng introduced 
first the system of Kulinism in Bengal. His father Vijayasena 
defeating evidently Madanapala of Pala dynasty occupied Radha, 
Vanga and Daksina Varendra. Some of the Kulasdstvas referred 
to him as Vardya and some as a descendant of Adisura’s daughter’s 
son. In the light of a copper plate of Vijayasena, he was the son of 
Vilasa Devi, a princess of Sura dynasty, but the name of his maternal 
grandfather has not yet been discovered. As regards his caste and 
the period of his reign, there are many conflicting views. D. R. 
Bhandarkar calls them Brahma-Ksatriyas meaning thereby that 
they were Brahmins by caste but due to the pursuit of military 
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profession by giving up Brahmin’s duties, came gradually to.be 
known as Ksatriyas. They were likely to have originally served 
in the Pala army which consisted of various peoples of India. 
According to Banerjee, Ballala became king on the eve of 12th 
century and died in 1118 or 1119, but Majumdar fixes his coronation 
at 1158 and death at 1169 A.D. Banerjee doubts whether Kulinism 
was created by Ballalasena. 

A Kulina shall marry a daughter of a Kulina of another gotra 
but may marry a Svotvtya’s daughter provided in no case he can give 
a daughter in marriage to a Srotriya. The Svotriyas were again 
subdivided into two sections: one was called Suddha having more 
qualifications than defects, and the other having more defects than 
qualifications known as Kasta, whose daughters are never eligible 
for marriage to a Kulin. Out of 56 village owners 34 were not 
agreeable to submit to the classification made by Ballala on the 
ground that he had no authority under the prevalent law and custom 
to do so and as such he classified them as Svotriyas. In Sloka No. 199 
of Kulataivarnava it is specified that above 22 village owners were 
made Kulinas and copper plates issued to that effect but no such 
plates have yet been discovered. After some time Ballala convened 
a third assembly of 22 immigrants only and of them 8 were made 
Mukhya (superior) and 14 Gauna (Inferior). The names of those 
8, are: Banda, Mukhatt, Ganguli, Kanjilal, Kundalal, Patitunda, 
Ghosal and Chaita. Again, he is said to have made further sub- 
divisions among them and written a Kulasastra recording same 
which, except two of his alleged works, viz., Adbhuta and Danasagara, 
has not yet been discovered. Ballala died leaving Laksmanasena 
as heir to his throne, who again subdivided the Kulinas into four 
divisions and raised several Brahmanas of different status as made 
by Ballala to the same status twice by a process known as Sami- 
kavana (making the status of different grades equal or levelling). 
After Laksmana’s death, his son KeSavasena was installed as king 
in his place, but compelled, being defeated by Muslims, to leave 
Gauda. 

These are historical problems awaiting solution, viz., whether 
Laksmana was himself turned out by Muslims from Nadia and the 
same was his capital. Banerjee says that the Muslim invasion of 
Gauda did not take place in his life-time but during the reign of 
which of his sons has not yet been settled, and there is no proof that 
Nadia had ever been the capital of Sena dynasty. According to 
some, the exact date of Nadia raid cannot be determined with any 
degree of certainty. General consensus of opinion is shortly before 
‘ or after 1200 A.D. Shaik Shuvodaya and Tibetan chronicle fix 
the date as 1202 A.D. WLaksmana, according to Banerjee, became 
king of Gauda in 1119 A.D., and after reigning for about thirty 
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years he died before 1170 A.D. The Kulasdastva writers do not help 
us much in this matter. 

After Kesava’s discomfiture, the Brahmins could not stay 
in Gauda; just at the time, appeared king Danuja Madhava (Sloka 
350). The Kulatatvarnava does not give any detail from whom he 
took Gauda. He has been identified by Majumdar as Dasaratha- 
deva of Deva family known as king of Gauda with full titles of Pala 
kings. He is said to have conquered Vikramapura from Sena 
dynasty. According to the Tatvarnava he made levelling (Sami- 
karana) four times in consultation with the deposed Kesava and 
Kulina Eruh Misra, who was appointed the first Kuldcarya or 
Ghataka of Radha. Twenty-four Brahmanas were made Kulins. 
Danuja Madhava departed from this world in 1289 A.D. after 
strengthening the system of Kulinism to some extent. 

The Muslim power prevailed for about a century till the time of 
Kamsanarayana. The Muslims oppressed the Brahmins so ruth- 
lessly that the latter with a view to organize unified resistance against 
the former, did away with Kulinism as also the impediment to 
intermarriage existing amiong the Varendra, Radha and Saptasati 
Brahmins. Thus united, the Taivarnava says, Brahmins had ably 
withstood the Muslim-menace.against their religion and caste. 
Kamsanarayana was also described as Raja Ganesh by some his- 
torians. Dattakhasa convened a conference of Brahmins. He 
found that there had been admixture between the local and immi- 
grant Brahmins, the gotras so far being increased from five to 
eight (Slokas 385-96). It was reported to him that during the 
Muslim rule for a century before Kamsa, i.e., from the time of Nawab 
Nasiruddin to Samsuddin II, c. 1282-1409 A.D., Kulacaryas, ap- 
pointed evidently by different groups according to their influence 
with the ruling power, were arbitrarily deciding the personnel ° of 
Kulinism without considering the nine-fold qualifications which 
had been prescribed as standard before. -One Isana, a descendant 
of Dasarathi of village Kantadia, opposed such procedure and re- 
quested Dattakhas to reorganize Kulinism on the principle followed 
by Ballala. This proposal not having the consent of majority he 
invested eight Brahmins only with Kulinism. The Brahmins of 
twenty-two villages numbering forty left at first the Royal assembly, 
then Radha and resided in the middle country between Radha and 
Odra (Orissa) and hence they were known as the middle class. But 
in the Mahavamsavali of Dhruvananda Misra there is no mention 
of the names of eight persons so raised to the status of a Kulin by 
Dattakhas, who at that time (1403 A.D.) with the consent of 
Brahmins appointed Sovakar a descendant of Puti as Kulacarya 
or Ghataka. Dattakhas took an important part in reorganizing ‘ 
Kulinism and maintained the prestige of Brahmins during his life- 
time. After the death of Kamsanarayana, his son Yadu, ascended 
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the throne and soon assumed the name of Jelal-Uddin embracing 
Islam. From Ahmed Shah (1431-77 A.D.) up to the reign of Barbeck 
Shah, the Muslims oppressed the Hindus generally and Brahmins 
specially in many ways, which entailed their loss of caste, religion 
and nationality as also Vedas, Smritis and Kulagranthas, though 
their predecessors had been prudent enough to follow a conciliatory 
policy with the Hindus. 

In 1478, Yusuf Shah became the Nawab of Gauda. He is said 
to have given Brahmins royal support and complete immunity 
Irom maltreatment and also appointed one Devivara Bandya as 
Kulacarya, who went to Kamaripa for divine favour from its 
presiding deity Kamakshya Devi to enlighten him with a special 
knowledge about Kulinism. He then proceeded with a fresh 
classification of Kulinas and reorganization of this institution on a 
novel method known as‘ Melabandhana’. ‘Mela’ means ‘grouping’, 
and ‘bandhana’ means ‘binding together’. So ‘Melabandhana’ is 
the binding together of various groups. These groups have been 
enumerated according to the prominent defects among them, which 
generally related to interdining and sexual connection with the 
Muslims wilfully or otherwise. It is noteworthy that these groups 
were formed on the ground of one of the defects quite contrary to 
the principle alleged to be followed by Ballala. Devivara enjoined 
various rules of intermarriage among these groups and on breach 
thereof such person was to be degraded to the group in which he 
married. Various divisions and subdivisions grew up and the 
accounts thereof were usually kept by Kulacaryas or Ghatakas. 
After the death of Devivara on or about 1485, Dhruvananda Misra 
was appointed Kulacarya. 

The system of Kulinism, if it is not entirely dead, is certainly in 
moribund condition and whatever remnants yet visible are really 
found in Devivara’s Kulinism, which is clearly based on his un- 
reasonable, unscientific and arbitrary decision, evidently at the 
dictation of the then ruling power and its satellites. To find out the 
truth or otherwise of this view, we should survey the social and 
religious structure of Bengal prevailing at different stages during 
the time Kulinism was alleged to be evolving. 

In the 5th, 6th and 7th centuries A.D., many Brahmins of 
Bharadvaja, Kanva, Bhargava, Kasyapa, Vatsya and Kaundinya 
gotras, following Rik, Yaju and Sama Vedas, were residing in Bengal 
and performing Vedic rites. Brahmins used to come to Bengal from 
central and other parts of India. This practice clearly began in 
the 5th century and increased with the royal patronage up to 
the 12th century. _ ; 

The Imperial Guptas were well known for reviving Brahmanism 
and its literature. They had also respect for Buddhism having 
tegard to the fact that the great University of Nalanda owed its 
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existence and partial maintenance to their munificence. After 
their dismemberment different rulers adhering to different sects 
ruled different parts of Bengal for some time. Ultimately suzerain 
power went to Harsavardhana, who died in c. 647 as a Buddhist. 
So Buddhists were not in any event deprived of the royal patronage. 
After him there was anarchy and clear hint of Tibetan invasion and 
their consequent influence specially in the whole of Bengal, which 
culminated in installing Gopala I, as king of Magadha. ‘The Bud- 
dhistic religion, it is obvious, was prevalent, if not dominant, even 
before the Palascamein. Between the 8th century and 12th century, 
during the reign of the Palas in Bengal, Buddhism received an 
impetus, however, in other mystic forms well known as Vajrayana 
and Tantrayana. The Yogacara system had its founder in Mai- 
treyanatha in c. 200 A.D., whose successors were subsequently 
known as Siddhacaryas. ‘Their rise took place in Bengal between 
10th and 12th centuries A.D. Some of the Siddhacaryas, who were 
in Vikramasila University, composed spiritual poems in primary 
Bengali generally described as Caryadpadas under the headings of 
Vajrayana, Sahajayana and Kalacakrayana. Mantra, Mudra and 
Mandala as depicted in Vajrayana were transformed as Prajna and 
Saktivada, which prescribed performance of mystic rites as Y ogas 
in secret. A neo-saktism called Kaula also evolved, which is said 
to have originated from Minanatha and its doctrines were discovered 
from Nepal. The sacred lore of Kaula is Kulagama or Kulasastra 
and the followers thereof received the epithet of Kaula, Kulaputra or 
Kulina. The Kaula or Yoginikula as founded by Minanatha traces 
its source at Kamartipa (Assam). There were followers of Kaula, 
who did not give up Varnasrama. ‘There were then other classes 
such as Nathapanthis, Avadhtttas, Sahajiyas, etc., who as true 
followers of Buddhistic mysticism gave up Varnasrama. 

Following the Ksatriya custom Dharmapala of the Pala dynasty 
appointed an able non-Bengali Brahmin of Sandilya clan as his 
chief minister named Gargadeva Misra. He and his successors 
made frequent grants of lands for the worship of Brahmanical gods 
and goddesses in the same way as they did for their own religion. 

Pala sovereignty had gradually declined due to internal decay, 
and taking advantage thereof Vijayasena of Radha defeated the last 
king Madanapala and occupied the throne of Gauda possibly in 
1095 A.D. Vijaya was an ardent admirer of Brahmanism and with 
all the influence of a conqueror he must have encouraged Brah- 
Manism and the Vedic rites. 

An influential section of the people, viz., Suvarnavantks, used to 
control trade and commerce, who were perhaps Buddhists or at 
least with Buddhistic leanings like the Palas. A large number of 


Kulinas or Kaula Brahmanas were spiritual dictators of the Pala 
dynasty. 
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After the death of Vijayasena rebellion and disruption began 
under the leadership of Ballala. According to Ananda Bhatta’s 
Bailldla-carita the social position of the Kaivartas was restored and 
Ballala was degraded in society to the level of an untouchable. To 
ostracise Ballala was a difficult task, which could not be done 
certainly without the help of Kulinas and they were won over by 
Ballala. It appears that Ballala in his anxiety to save his kingdom 
cultivated friendly relationship with the Kulinas. Hisson Laksmana 
adopted Vaisnavism. He had a galaxy of poets around him. With 
his death came the Muslims under Baktiyar to conquer Bengal. 
A large number of Bengalis being thereby allied with the foreign 
rulers, put Bengal’s social and economic machinary of life completely 
out of gear for more than a century. The flowers of Bengal militia, 
viz., Hadi, Bagdht, Doma and Canddla during Pala regime, were 
forcibly disarmed and compelled to be peaceful cultivators and 
craitsmen, Occupying a servile status in society after revoking martial 
pursuits and this must have been begun by the Sena kings and 
completed by the foreign conquerors as a measure of safeguarding 
their domination. 

Between the early 13th and nearly the end of the 14th centuries, 
practically whole of the areas included in modern Bengal came under 
Muslim control. So during this period it can hardly be possible 
for Kulinism to maintain its existence. The Muslims were mostly 
fighting men and hardly few among them could well manage a civil 
administration. So they had to invite Bengalis for the civil posts, 
as military used to be manned entirely by the Muslims. 

The Senas associated themselves with the Muslim rulers socially 
and officially without offending their religious ideals or manner of 
living in any way. ‘They practically laid the foundation of the 
present zemindari system, being employed as persons in charges of 
different areas in Bengal for collection of taxes, rents and revenues 
trom farmers and ryots. Not a single Kulagrantha was extant at 
the time of Devivara and for the simple reason that the Kulagranthas 
were neither conceived nor composed before the 1 5th century A.D. 
It may be presumed that they began to make their appearance from 
time to time during Muslim rule for the purpose of placating and 
enlisting support of their Bengali satellites in the interest of their 
Stability in the state. 

Kulinism has, in effect, created castes within castes or in other 
words attempted to create mutually exclusive classes, not only 
among Brahmins but permeated in every section of other castes 
also, its baneful principle. Every caste high or low has two or three 
subsections. Every trade-guild or profession has hardened into 
castes, having different subsections thereunder according to their 
location. The castes have grown in Bengal in such a huge proportion 
as in different varieties. After the Muslim conquest, the Kulins 
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began to assume the names of the 56 villages as their surnames 
implying thereby that they were descendants of the Brahmin 
immigrants from Kanauj, who got, according to Kulasastras, those 
villages as gifts from the reigning king. Very few of such villages 
have yet been traced and as such most of them are likely to be 
imaginary. 

_ This subject demands a careful research, which is likely to 
unfold the social history of Bengal and how the same was influenced 
by the political exigencies of the time. The Brahmins had been the 
leaders of men throughout in religious and social matters despite 
the Muslim rulers, who had to constantly cultivate friendly rela-_ 
tionship with them in carrying on successful administration. What- 
ever customs were found current among them, they were followed 
by all castes and communities. It is likely that the first batch of 
non-Brahmin followers was made Kulinas. Instead of social censure 
they became by virtue of the magic of Kulinism recipients of garland 
and sandal paste on their foreheads in all social assemblies. In the 
Theravada Buddhist texts we often meet with Seéfhis (bankers) 
and Kulapuitas. Further researches may help us in finding out 
some connection of these Sefthis and Kulaputtas with the Kulinas. 


MEWAR BEFORE THE RISE OF THE GUHILAS 
By G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI 


For the earliest phase of the history of any territory in northern 
India—barring some prehistoric sites in the Indus Valley—we 
have to depend almost entirely on literary evidence. Unfortunately 
it is dificult to date some of the most important works of this 
literature even approximately. All that is possible to do is to 
attempt a chronological arrangement on the basis of geographical 
data, evolution of ideas and institutions in respect of religious, 
social, political and economic life, and references in some of the works 
to a body of literature which they find already in existence. From 
these considerations scholars have come to the conclusion that the 
eatliest literary stratum is formed by the hymns of the Rig Vedic 
collection and the strata coming next in point of time are represented 
by (a) the later Vedic Texts, (6) the Brahmanical and Buddhist 
Sutras and the early epic whose geographical horizon is in the main 
still limited to the territory between the Himalayas and the Goda- 
vari, and (c) the later epic, the metrical legal codes and the Pauranic 
traditions which show acquaintance with countries lying to the 
south of the Godavari and also lands beyond the seas and mountains 
like Yavadvipa (Java) Suvarnadvipa (Sumatra) and China.? 

While a stratification of the literature useful for our purpose 
is comparatively easy, it is more difficult to assign to each stratum 
a definite date in our chronological scheme. We can only say that 
the Vedic canon im its essentials is already complete by the time 
of the Buddha and Panini (possibly not later than the fifth century 
B.C.)3; that literature of the second stratum is in some respects 
coeval with the rise of Magadha, of the Buddhist reformation and the 
beginnings of contact with the Yavanas (Greeks).4 To the third 
stratum can hardly be assigned a date before more intimate contact 
was established with the Yavanas and Pahlavas (Parthians) in the 
west, and the countries of eastern and south-eastern Asia.° For 
the sake of convenience we shall call the period represented by 


1F.H.D., p. 11 (reference to Kalinga), Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 30 
(Colony on the upper Gedavari). 

2 Ram., Kish., XL, 30; XLI, 9, 12, 14-20, etc.; XLII, 12; Manu, X, 44; 
Markandeya, LVII, 39, 45. 

3Cf. Panini, IV, 3, 105; E.A.V.S., p. 26; Winternitz, Hzst. of Sans. Li., p. 27. 

4Ram,, Adi., XIII, 26; Moh., Sabha., XIX, 10-11; Hopkins, Great Epte, 
Pp. 391, 393; Panini, IV, 1, 49; E.H.V.S., p. 28; Gautama Samhita, IV; Majjhima- 
Ntkaya, II, 149. 

5 Cf. foot-note 2. 
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the Rik hymns and the later Vedic Texts as the Vedic Age and the 
period indicated by the later literary strata as the early post- Vedic 
Age. 

Literature of the Vedic period does not contain any clear 
reference to the territory of Mewar. We may therefore hold that it 
was outside the pale of Aryandom. Some light is thrown upon the 
country and its people by several texts of the early post-Vedic Age. 
We have already seen that according to the Bodhayana Dharma- 
Sutra the Pariyatra region, which included a part of Mewar, lay on 
the border of the land of the pure Aryans and that of the mixed 
races (sankirna yonayah).! Some idea of the ethnic affinity of the 
original inhabitants of the area may ‘perhaps be derived from epic 
traditions. The Mahabharata, for instance, refers to the Nishadas 
as roaming in the wilds of the Pariyatra.2. There is reason to believe 
that a section of this ancient tribe is in all probability represented 
by the Bhils who constitute the largest element of the population of 
Mewar. ~The Commentator Mahidhara apparently thought the 
two folks as identical. In the Padma Purana their origin is traced 
to a common ancestor. There is a close resemblance in their 
features, habits and location. In the Vishnu Purana the Nishadas 
are described as ‘of the complexion of a charred stake, with flattened 
feature and dwarfish stature’. We learn from the Bhagavata 
Purana that they were ‘black like crows, very low statured, short 
armed, having high cheek bones, low-topped nose, red eyes and 
copper-coloured hair’.6 The modern Bhils have retained many of 
these characteristics. They are ‘small, dark, broad-nosed, and ugly, 
but well built and active’.? The Nishadas took delight in hunting. 
The Bhils also show much proficiency in archery and are given to 
killing animals. It has been already pointed out that the Maha- 
bharata connects the Nishadas with the Pariyatra region. The same 
locality is now one of the great centres of the Bhil population.® 





1‘Pragadarsanat pratyak Kalakavanad dakshinena Himavantam Udak Pari- 
yatram (I, 1, 25); S.f.A., 129”. 
2Cf, Santi., CKXXV. 
Nishadyam Kshatriyajjatab Kshatradharmanupalakah 
Kayavyo nama Naishadirddasyutvat siddhimaptavan /3/ 
Aranve sayam pirvahne mrgayiithaprakopita 
Vidhijno mrgajatinam Natshadandicha Kovidah /4/ 
Sarvakala pradesajnah Pariyatracharah sada /5/ 
3 Census of India (1931), XXVII (Rajputana), p. 129; I.G.(R.), 179. 
a eikletos.i, OF. 
6 Nishadascha Kiratascha Bhilla-Nahalakastatha 
Bhramarascha Pulindascha Ye chanye mlechchhajatayah 
—Padma, II, 28, 45- 
6 Vishnu., I, 13, 34. Bhagavata, IV,14,44. Chanda, Indo-Aryan Races, Pp. 5- 
71.G.(R.), p. 87; Chanda, 2b7d., p. 6. 
§81.G.(R.), p. 86. 
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Another ancient tribe which lived within the borders of Mewar 
was probably the Meda, from whom the territory takes its current 
name. Ina passage of the Mahabharata reference is made to several 
outeaste tribes, namely, the Kshudras, the Vaidehakas and the 
Andhras, etc. The commentator Nilakantha seems to equate the 
Kshudras with the Medas.! The first undoubted mention of the 
latter people is found in the tenth chapter of the Manu Samhita 
which deals with mixed castes. The particular passage, when read 
with commentaries, suggests that the Medas were born of Vaidehaka 
father and Nishada mother. This perhaps indicates a close 
association between the Medas and the Nishadas. The Angiras 
Samhita and the Vyasa Samhita group the former with peoples 
like the Bhils and the Kiratas and several other folks in the lower 
rung of the Indian society. The Medas dwelt outside villages 
and lived by hunting. They are possibly represented in modern 
times by the Mers. 

Along with the Nishadas and the Medas we have perhaps to 
mention another people, namely, the Nagas, whose presence in 
Mewar, in the opinion of some scholars, is suggested by such place 
name as Nagahrada (Nagda). Mewar tradition avers that the 
city was built by the Guhila prince Naga. Nensi tells us that 
it derives its appellation from the fact that the famous king Parikshit 
performed here the snake sacrifice.=> The modern critic fails to find 
sober history in such tales. But it may be reminiscent of an actual 
connection of the Naga people with western Mewar. It is, however, 
possible that the expression ‘Naga’ refers to the water-spirits who 
give their names to so many springs and fountains in Kasmir.® 

There are indications already in the epic of the growth of more 
civilized communities within the State by the side of the hunting 
tribes mentioned above. We learn from the Mahabharata that 
Nakula, the fourth Pandava prince, conquered the inhabitants of 
Madhyamika. We have no details in the book itself which may 
enable us to find out the tribal affinity of this people. They are 
distinguished from a number of other folks amongst whom the 
Sivis are included. “ 





1 Mbh., Anu., XLVIII, 25: 
Kshudro Vaidehakad-Andhro vahirgramapratisrayah. 
Nishadya Vaidehakat Kshudro, Medah Andhrascha aranyapasuhimsakau 
Karavarakhyascharmakarascheti trayo bhavantityarthah (Nilakantha). 

2 Karavaro Nishadat tu charmakarah prastyate _ 

Vaidehakad Andhra = Medau Vahirgrama pratisrayau (X, 36). 
3 Angiras, I, 3; Vyasa, I, 10-12. 
4Manu, X, 48. ; 
5 Hist. Raj., 1, 402; Ray, D.H.N.J., I, 1164; Nensi, Khydta, p. 14. 
6 J.A.S.B. (Extra No.), p. 32. 
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tan-Dasarnan-sa-jitva-ca-pratasthe-Pandunandanah 
ivims-Trigartan-Ambasthan-Malavan-pafica-Karpatan 
tatha-madhyamakeyamsca-Vatadhanan-dvijanatha 
punasca-parivrtyatha-Puskararanya-vasinah 
(Mbh., Sabha., XXXII, 7-8). 


Numismatic evidence, however, points to a close connection 
between Madhyamika and the Sivis, and there can be no doubt that 
by the second century B.C. the period to which the coins in question 
are assigned—if not from a still earlier age—the Sivis are found in 
occupation of Madhyamika. 

The Mahabharata again associates a king called Srutayudha, 
who fought in the battle of Kurukshetra, with the river Parnasa.1 
We do not know where he ruled. As part of the stream flows through 
Mewar the possibility of the location of the territory of Srutayudha 
within the boundary of that kingdom cannot be entirely excluded. 

Proof of the antiquity of Mewar is furnished not only by literary 
references to which attention has been invited above but also by 
archaeological research. 

Numerous punch-marked silver coins have been discovered at 
Nagari a few miles north of Chitor in eastern Mewar. Allan brings 
to notice the fact that similar coins are found widely distributed 
over ‘the most important and thickly populated parts of ancient 
India’. He adduces reasons for assigning them to the Mauryan 
epoch.? If his views are accepted then the inference becomes 
legitimate that eastern Mewar, if not the entire State, was included 
within the limits of the great Mauryan Empire. This conclusion 
does not seem to be implausible when we temember that Asokan 
edicts have been found in Bairat, and a Maurya prince ruled in 
Ujjayini. The position of eastern Mewar is midway between these 
two places. Maurya rule in the Kotah State (to the east of Mewar) 
can be traced as late as the eighth century A.D.? Some scholars 
believe that the name Maurya survives in that of the traditional 
Moris, with whom a ruler of Mewar is supposed to have come into 
contact in historic times. Local traditions associate Samprati, 
grandson of Asoka, with the Kumbhalmer and the Jahazpur regions. 
According to Tod temple erected to Mahavira by that prince still 
existed in his days.°® 





1 Drona., XC, *44. 
Varunasyatmiajo virah satu raja Srutayudhah 
Parnasa janani yasya sitatoya mahanadi. 
2 C.A.1., pp. !v-tviii, Lexi. 
3 Cf. Kanaswa Inscription of Sivagana, which refers to his friend king Dhavala 
of the Maurya family—(J.A., XIX, p. 57ff.). 
4 Tod, I, 265”; Raj. Gaz. (Mewar) by Erskine, p. 14; Hist. Raj., I, 4128. 
5 1.G.(R.), 139; £.H.1., 202n. 
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After the disruption of the Maurya Empire Madhyamika in 
eastern Mewar seems to have become the capital of a janapada of 
the Sivis. Reference has already been made to their coins with the 
iftscriptions ‘Majhamikaya-Sibijanapadasa’ which have been found 
at Chitor and Nagari and have been assigned by scholars to the 
second century B.C! In the same century Madhyamika had to 
stand a siege by the Yavanas or Greeks as we learn from the Maha- 
bhashya of Patafijali.? ‘It is not clear if this event happened during 
the period of Sivi rule or before the advent of that tribe. 

It is well known that a people called Siva finds mention in the 
Rgveda, and the Siboi figure among Alexander’s opponents in the 
Punjab in the latter half of the fourth century B.C. ‘The pressure 
of Greek inroads may have displaced the Siboi or the Sivis of the 
Punjab as they did the Malloi or the Malavas, who are found in 
eastern Rajputana and countries lying further to the south in the 
second century B.C. and in subsequent ages. Tarn believes that 
it was the Greeks themselves who transplanted the Sivis from the 
Punjab to Rajputana. He attributes the deed to Apollodotus.4 
The analogy of events in the last decade of the twelfth century A.D., 
however, suggests that it was not with the assistance of foreign 
rulers but by the pressure exerted by their inroads that the Sivis 
and the Malavas had to seek refuge in Rajputana as certain Rajput 
clans of the eastern Punjab and the Gangetic Doab retired to Ran- 
thambhor and Bithu in the days of the Ghurid conquerors and their 
Successors. 

Regarding the results of the Greek attack on Madhyamika we 
know little. If the Malavikagnimitram is to be believed they 
suffered a defeat at the hands of the prince Vasumitra, grandson 
of Pushyamitra and son of Agnimitra, who held court at Vidisa 
4n eastern Malwa.5 ‘The evidence of Strabo suggests that for a time 
they held the entire seaboard of western India down to Surashtra 
or Kathiawar.6 Coins bearing the names of Apollodotus and 
Menander were current in the bazars of Barygaza (Broach) at the 
mouth of the Narmada as late as the time of the Periplus (first 
century A.D.).? Several coins of these two Greek kings have also 





HgnA.J., CXXtiv f. 
2 Arunad Yavano Madhyamikam (Sitra III. 2. LED), 
Goldstucker, Panini, pp. 176, 177n; I.A., 1872, 300. 
8 Smith, Catalogue of Cotns, 16rff., 170. 
4 Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and Indta, pp. 151, 170. 
‘The only explanation of a settlement of Sibi at Madhyamika as early as the 
middle of the second century B.C. must have been that it was made by Apollodotus.’ 
5 P.H.A.J., 309, 316. 
6 Strabo (Hamilton & Falconer), II, 253-54; P.H.AJ., 317; Tarn, GBI, 147. 
7 Periplus (Schoff), 41f.; G.B.I., 149. 
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been found in the Mewar territory. Their presence may be ac- 
counted for by the advance of Greek forces to Madhyamika. It 
may also be due in part to commercial intercourse. Eventually 
Greek ascendency seems to have been destroyed partly by the up- 
rising of the indigenous powers of western India and partly by 
fresh hordes of invaders who came from central Asia. 

We do not know when the Greek military occupation or political 
ascendency in parts of Rajputana and adjoining regions came to 
an end. Several fragments of inscriptions connected with Hathi- 
bada at Nagari and Ghasundi in Mewar have brought to light the 
fact that sometime in the second or first century B.C. the Madhya- 
mika region was included within the dominion of a king called 
Sarvatata.? He belonged to the Gajayana family, and was the son 
of a lady of the Parasara gotra. He is further styled a performer of 
the Asvamedha sacrifice which in this epoch possibly points to a 
sovereign status. The king was a devotee of Vasudeva and Sath- 
karsana. Suggestions have been offered identifying him with a 
Kanva prince but no convincing evidence is forthcoming in favour 
of this theory.? 

For the seven centuries that follow our information is very 
meagre. We learn from the inscription of Ushavadata that his 
father-in-law, the western Satrap Nahapana (usually assigned to 
the first quarter of second century A.D.) held sway over an extensive 
territory which stretched from the Pushkara in the north to the 
Maratha country in the south. Ushavadata led an expedition 
against the Malayas (Malavas) who at this time probably occupied 
a part of the Jaipur territory which was almost contiguous to Mewar.® 
Hence it is not unlikely that this State was included within the 
dominion of the great Satrap. We do not know whether the house 
of Chastana had anything to do with the land. Rudradamapm 


(x30-150 A.D.) claims to have extended his control over Maru and * 


the Nishadas,® but the exact location of the latter in this period is 
not certain. 

The Kadamba prince Mayurasarman who may be assigned to 
the beginning of the fourth century A.D. claims to have defeated 





1 1.G.(R), 13; Mist. Raj., 1, 327. 

2 (Karitoyam raina Bhagava) tena Gajayanena Parasariputrena Sa- 
(rvatatena ASvamedha ya) Jina bhagava(d) bhyam Samkarshana-Vasudeva- 

bhyam 

(anihatabhyam sarvesvara) bhyam ptjasila-prakaro Narayana-vatika. 
Text restored by Dr. Bhandarkar (£./., XXII, 204). 

3 FI., XXII, 205. 

4 F.I., VII, 78; Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, pp. Ivii, cx-cxi. 

5 Smith, Catalogue of Coims, 161ff. 

6 E.I., VII, 41, 44; Rapson, Coins, 1x. 
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the Pariyatrikas.1 But it is impossible to say whether these may 
refer to the inhabitants of the Mewar. 

As has been already noted above some scholars are inclined to 
believe that a part of Mewar passed under the rule of Naga princes 
who loomed large in the history of India before the rise of the 
imperial Guptas and the city of Nagahrada (Nagda), it is assumed, 
derives its name from this ruling tribe. We learn from the Kum- 
bhalgarh PraSasti that Takshaka the king of the serpents, built the 
city of Naganagara.2 This too may point to a similar conclusion. 
But the derivation of the name Nagahrada may also be connected 
with the water spirits known as Naga. 

The historic Nagas of Central India and the Doab were brought 
under subjugation by the imperial Guptas, who extended their 
power to the Chambal, Malwa and Gujarat, but we have no direct 
evidence to show that Mewar enjoyed the blessings of the peaceful 
rule of those emperors. The references in the Allahabad PraSasti 
to the submission of tribes like the Malavas and the Abhiras who 
lived close to the valley of the Banas on the south and the west 
make it possible that Mewar too was brought under the Gupta 
sphere of influence. Gold coins of the Guptas have been found 
within the territory. This, of course, does not prove the rule of the 
power that issued them, but taken along with the references to the 
surrounding peoples like the Abhiras, Arjunayanas, MAlavas, etc. 
may point to political or economic connection with the Gupta 
empire. 

Somadeva, a contemporary of the Rashtraktita king Krishna III, 
tells us that the Htimas penetrated into the interior of India as 
far as Chitrakiita.t This place may refer to the sacred spot of that 
name near Allahabad. But the possibility of its identification with 
Chitor is not entirely excluded. ae 

An inscription, dated c. 491 A.D. which has been discovered 
two miles from Choti Sadri, indicates that towards the close of the 
fifth century A.D. south-eastern Mewar was ruled by a prince named 
Vasagupta of the Gaura Kshatriya family.’ It records the following 
genealogy: Dhanyasoma, his son Rajyavardhana, his son Rashtra, 
and his son Yasogupta, whoewas very charitable and performed 
sacrifices. The Gaura Maharaja constructed a temple for the spiritual 
welfare of his parents. . | 

The Mandasor inscription of the time of Yasodharman who 
Tuled in 532-33 A.D. informs us that Abhayadatta was the Raja- 
sthaniya of the province bounded by the Vindhyas, the Pariyatra 
and the Sindhu.* It has been suggested‘that Sindhu may stand for 


—_—_ 





1 Arch. Sur. of Afysore (for 1929), 50. 2 ET. XXIV, 3ie. 
3 Raj. Hist., I, 327. js P.H.AI. (4), 533 
5 A.R.R.M., 1929-30, p- 2. Clie, Ses, 
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the ocean or the river of the same name in Central India. If the 
last interpretation is accepted then it seems that the whole of south- 
eastern Rajputana extending from the Aravallis to the K4alisindhu 
came within the territorial jurisdiction of the aforesaid ruler. In 
any case Mewar seems to have formed part of the dominion over 
which Yasodharman claims to have held sway. His court poet 
credits him with the conquest of the whole territory between the 
Himalayas and the Mahendra (Eastern Ghats) and from the western 
ocean to the Brahmaputra.? : 

Towards the close of the sixth century A.D. Prabhakara- 
vardhana of Thaneswar is said to have waged war on the Gurjaras, 
the Latas and the Malavas.? If the Gurjaras of this passage refer 
to the Ku-che-lo of Hiuen Tsang‘ located in western Rajputana 
and if the Malavas were situated in Malwa, armies marching from 
Thaneswar may have overrun the territory of Mewar. It is in- 
teresting to note that a king of Mewar in the seventh century A.D. 
whose date falls within the regnal period of Prabhakara’s son Harsha, 
bore the name Siladitya—an appellation that was assumed by the 
great emperor. But as the name Sila(ditya) occurs also in the 
genealogical lists of the Guhilas, the Siladitya of the Samoli inscrip- 
tion of Mewar is taken to have been a local Guhila prince. Whether 
the family at this time had any political or cultural connection with 
Siladitya of ThaneSwar cannot be determined. With the Guhila 
Siladitya, however, we enter upon a new epoch. . 

(According to the author of the Chachnama, Maharat, brother 
of Rai-Sahasi of Sind, was the king of Chitor in the early part of the 
seventh century A.D.* But the book is so full of legendary materials 
that it is difficult in the absence of external corroboration to accept 
its statement as authentic.) 


1 P.ALATL., 535%. 2 C.1.1., III, 146-47. 
3 Harshacharita (Parab’s edition), 120. 

4 Watters’ translation, pp. 249, 341. 

5 Cf. Samoli Inscription (Z.J., 97ff.). 

6 Mirza Kalichbeg’s translation, p. 21. 
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BUDDHISM 
By B.C. LAW 


There is no consensus of opinion as yet as to the precise 
connotation of the term Buddhism, whether it means a mere religion, 
or a mere philosophy, or a mere ethical idealism ora mere form of 
mysticism. The saner view of the thing leads us to think ghat 
religion, mysticism, philosophy, psychology, ethics, language, litera- 
ture, art, architecture, and the like are but its different aspects, 
and that in these respects the position of Buddhism is similar to 
that of Vedanta, Jainism, and other earlier Indian systems of 
Dharma. But whatever it is there is no denying the fact that it is the 
result of a distinct and vigorous movement of thought and self- 
culture with its dynamic of conduct and reforming zeal, which was 
started in Northern India by a princely ascetic known as Siddhartha. 
Its historical beginning is traceable from the Buddhahood attained by 
that gifted man. The Buddhahood itself is regarded as the supreme 
status of a yogin, thinker and teacher, to which he became entitled 
by virtue of enlightenment as to the nature of the truth and the 
way of emancipation. This mental awakening and profound vision 
dawned on human consciousness as the ripest and richest fruit of an 
earnest quest after the truth and the way. The strength of the 
movement lay in the deepest personal conviction gained through 
direct experience and internal perception. 

This new movement was started in the second half of the sixth 
century B.C., and it was coincident with three other upheavals of 
human thought, one represe che first Greek philosopher, 
Thales of Miletos, the second, vy zu:vaster of Media, and the third, 
by Confucius of China. In India it arose when the country was 
seething with speculative ferment in the midst of diverse conflicts 
of thoughts and ideas. Pali literature alone preserves for us the 
names of not less than forty bands or bodies of wandering ascetics 
and mendicants, broadly distinguished as Brahmanas (Greek Brach- 
manes) and Sramanas (Greek Sarmanes), some upholding the existing 
social order and system of training based on the idea of four castes 
and four stages of effort and others repudiating the same. There 
were in far off places the hermitages built in sombre and delightful 
woodlands where the sages and seers were leading the life of silent 
contemplatives, keeping ablaze the sacrificial fire and training up 
their resident pupils. The monarchies became the strongholds of 
secular Brahmanism and there were founded on royal endowments 
a few residential Vedic colleges, while the householder Brahmans 
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as a class retained a stronghold over the masses as royal chaplains 
and popular priests or as teachers of secular sciences and arts. 

Four great monarchies of Magadha, Kosala, Vatsa, and Avanti 
existed then in Northern India, surrounded by several oligarchical 
republics, while the Indo-Aryan society was composed of the four 
main social grades with some untouchables outside the pale. 

It was in such a social, political and religious environment 
that Buddhism appeared as a religious fraternity of the recluses, 
both mer and women, and a Ksatriya school of thought under the 
lead, of a master endowed with stupendous human personality. 
Because the leader himself happened to be a great scion of the 
Sakya ruling clan of Kapilavastu at the foot of the Himalayas, the 
wayiarers forming the brotherhood under his guidance came to be 
known as Sakyaputriya recluses, or simply as Sakyas. 

Buddhism was propounded by its founder as a progressive 
step from the philosophy of the Upanisads and a progressive way 
of life avoiding the extremes in all respects. It was launched forth 
as a mission for the good of the many, for the happiness of the 
many, and for the welfare and advantage of all men. ‘The demo- 
cratization of the Aryan faith led to the relinquishment of ‘the 
close fist of the teacher’. The new religion began to follow an 
open door policy, inviting all to come and see. ‘The people of India 
were exhorted not to accept anything as reasonable and good on 
any other authority than their own experience and reason. An 
ethical idealism led the way pushing into the background the 
‘amoralism’ of the earlier doctrines, and it was broadbased on a 
psychological foundation. The painful conditions of existence and 
common human sufferings were taken for granted and faced as 
facts. The path of deliverance suggested led men to examine the 
mechanism of their own mind. The cause was more internal than 
external. The progressive path laid down for the guidance of life 
is known as the Noble Eight-fold Path. A doctrine of causation or 
dependent origination was taught to guide rational human thought. 
A doctrine of karma was promulgated to teach men that every 
action has its corresponding reaction. 

In the religion preached by the Buddha much emphasis was 
laid on self-exertion, self-control, and self-sacrifice. "The method 
followed was excellent. A large number of followers gathered round 
him and his teachings produced the desired effect. Buddha in 
his first discourse addressed to five ascetics laid stress on suffering, 
origin of suffering, cessation of suffering, and the path leading to 
the destruction of suffering. Suffering is a painful feeling which 
arises from getting what one does not desire to get and not getting 
what one desires to get. There is suffering in repeated births. 
Suffering is continuous whose essence is affliction, there is the cause 
ot suffering whose essence is origination, there is the destruction of 
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suffering whose essence is escape, and there is the path to tran- 
quillity whose essence is rescuing. The origin of suffering lies in 
desire which is potent for rebirth accompanied by lust and self- 
indulgence seeking satisfaction now here and now there. The 
destruction of suffering consists in utter fading away of desire. 
Cessation is that state of the self in which consciousness transcends 
the sphere of senses and their objects. The path leading to the 
destruction of suffering is the Noble Eight-fold Path which consists 
in right view, right resolve, right speech, right action, right liveli- 
hood, right effort, right mindfulness, and right concentration. 
The formulation of the Four Truths proceeded on the basis of the 
doctrine of Dependent Origination accounting for the origin and 
cessation of the entire mass of ill. 

The nucleus of the Sangha was formed after the conversion of 
the first five disciples. This was followed by the conversion of 
Yasa, the banker’s son, and his fifty-four comrades. No formality 
was yet needed to be gone through. The Buddha addressed his 
first sixty disciples thus: ‘Come ye! the Law is well expounded, 
lead the holy life to make an end of all pain.’ The attainment of 
saintship and salvation as implied by the term arahatta was not 
at all a remote ideal; it was attained and attainable here and now 
where human nature was mature for the reception of the truth and 
the acceptance of the norm. He charged them with these inspiring 
words: ‘Freed am I, O mendicants, from all nooses, whether divine 
or human, and you too are thusfreed. Go ye forth and wander about 
for the good of the many, for the happiness of the many, out of 
compassion for the world, for the sake of the advantage, good and 
happiness of gods and men. Go not two by the same road. Address, 
O mendicants, the doctrine which is beneficial in the beginning, 
beneficial in the end, pregnant with meaning, well-worded, complete 
in form, and reveals the pure life of holiness.’ Thus the Enlightened 
One and his first disciples started the work of preaching the message. 

The Buddha’s first visit to Kapilavastu was a notable event as 
it was followed by the conversion of all of the Sakyans to the new 
faith and the ordination of Siddhartha’s son Rahula and _half- 
brother Nanda as well as of many gifted Sakya youths. - 

It was all the more important for the reason that the Sakya 
ladies headed by Siddhartha’s aunt, step and foster-mother, Maha- 
pajapati Gotami and including his wife Yasodhara left the city in 
a body in right earnest and travelled on foot as far as Vaisali to 
seek admission into the Sangha. Ananda pleaded their cause and the 
Master granted the prayer. His reluctance caused by fear lest the 
duration of the Good Faith be shortened, if women were admitted 
into it, was not without its effect. ; 

The admission of women into the Sakya Order was no novelty 
in the history. of the religions of ancient India, inasmuch as women 
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had gained admission into the various earlier and contemporary 
religious Orders of the Hermits, the Wanderers, the Ajivikas and the 
Jains. 

The dedication of the Venuvana (Bamboo grove) to the Master 
and his followers by king Bimbisara led to the foundation of the 
first Buddhist Vihara in India which was followed in quick succession 
and in other parts of the Buddhist Midland as well by numerous 
other vihavas or dramas that served as permanent places of retreat, 
fixed abodes or monasteries for the brothers and sisters and the 
probationers under them. The ruling princes and the rich bankers 
vied with one another in erecting and endowing them. 

There was yet no shrine attached to those viharas to serve as a 
sanctum sanciorum or fixed place of worship. The lay worshippers 
who were in the role of devotees needed a shrine for the purpose 
of worship of a tangible substitute in the absence of the Master. 
The first shrine suggested was a Bo-tree grown from the graft of 
seed or sapling from the Bo-tree under which the Master attained 
to Buddhahood. This was followed by other objects used by the 
Master and by the stzpas or relic-shrines, and afterwards, by images. 
Thus the temples came into existence, and Buddhism became 
thoroughly Hinduized. 

The number of followers and lay worshippers was on the increase 
year after year, during the forty-five years of the Master’s minis- 
tration and preaching career. ‘The new centres of activity grew up 
in the countries around Magadha. The movement remained con- 
fined yet to the Buddhist Midland. Many new viharas were erected 
and dedicated. The rules and formalities increased. And yet 
nothing was enacted or promulgated in advance. As occasions 
demanded, the rules were either suggested by him or by others, 
but before they were enforced they needed his formal approval. 
Thus behind them all was his personal authority; he was the source 
of the Law and the person to set the seal of approval. 

One distinctive feature of the organization was that it was 
designed to be an autonomous body guided by the principles and 
ideals. Thus he did relinquish the right of nominating a successor. 

The total number of persons representing the male waytarems 
in the Buddha’s lifetime is not known. The number of bhikkhus 
present at a conference shortly after the Buddha’s demise is gived 
as 700,000, which, however exaggerated, cannot be regarded as the 
total number of bhikkhus of the time. A Buddhist canonical text 
speaks of 18,000 bhikkhunis headed by VYasodhara, 10,000 headed 
by Vasovati, 18,000 headed by Yasavati, and 84,000 belonging to 
Brahmin families. | 

The conference held before the Second Buddhist Council wa 
attended by 90,000 monks. In Asoka’s time 60,000 orthodox 
uionks resided in the Asokarama at Pataliputra. The congregatio® 
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held at Pataliputra during the reign of ASoka censisted of 80 crores 
bhikkhus, one hundred thousand of whom were Arahants (elect) 
and go hundred thousand nuns. We may leave out of account the 
overwhelming number of new converts made by the Buddhist 
missionaries sent to different places in India. 

Asoka fully realized the true spirit of rationality and human 
greatness and he found it clearly set forth in the"teachings of the 
Btiddha. His dedication to a humanized culture was an indirect 
service to Buddhism. He made arrangements in his kingdom to 
provide medicines for the bhikkhus. He sent missionaries to the 
various countries for the propagation of Buddhism, e.g., Majjhantika 
to Kasmira and Gandhara, Mahadeva to Mahimsakamandala, 
Rakkhita to Vanavasi, Yonakadhammarakkhita to Maharattha, 
Maharakkhita to Yonakaloka, Majjhima to Himavantapadesa, 
Sona and Uttara to Suvannabhtimi and Mahinda, Ittiya, Uttiya, 
sambala and Bhaddasala to ‘Tambapanni (Ceylon). 

The Kusana king Kaniska was a devout Buddhist. During his 
reign the Fourth Buddhist Council was held under his patronage. 
He was converted to Buddhism by his preceptor, Asvaghosa. 
During the time of the Sungas and Kanvas, Brahmanism became 
powerful. In the Gupta period Buddhism was on the decline as 
the Gupta monarchs were the supporters of Brahmanism. Harsa- 
vardhana, king of Kanauj, was also a supporter of Buddhism. He 
forcibly secured from Kashmir the tooth relic of the Buddha which 
he enshrined in a monastery built by him to the west of Kanauj. 
The famous seat of learning during his time was Nalanda and Harsa’s 
gift to this University was a vihadva. During his reign the great 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visited India. In the early part of 
the 8th century A.D. Gopala, the king of Bengal, was a pious Buddhist 
and founded a great monastery at Odantapur (Bihar-sarif). Under 
the patronage of the next king Dharmapala, Nalanda acquired a 
new vigour as a Buddhist seat of learning. He was the founder 
of the famous University of Vikramasila in south Bihar. Devapala, 
the most powerful of the Pala kings, was jealous in the cause of 
Buddhism. The great monastery at Nalanda was restored after it 
was burnt down. Buddhism although declining in India flourished 
in the Pala dominions. The monasteries of Magadha were then 
Crowded with thousands of resident pupils. Several Buddhist 
mahavihdvas were founded ih Bengal notably those at Somapura 
Wahadapur) Vajrayogini (Vikramapur), Mahasthan (Bogra) and 

amatata (Tipperah). 7 . 

Wehee : organized religion in Bihar declined during the 


Sena kings. ; 
Agoka was the pioneer of the great movement of Buddhist 


expansion outside India. ‘Phe work begun by him was kept on by 
@ continuous band of missionaries, members of royal family, nobles, 
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traders, adventurers and colonists. According to Al-beruni, Khura- 
san, Persia, Iraq, Mosul and the country up to the frontiers of Syria 
were Buddhistic. Buddhism also spread in Afghanistan. Its 
traces are also found at Hadda, 5 miles south of Jalalabad in the 
valley of Kapiga. It also found its place in Central Asia roughly 
covering the region popularly known as the Chinese Turkestan. 
The earliest intfoduction of Buddhism is said to have taken place 
in Kashgarh in about the 2nd century A.D. In Yarkand and 
Khotan there were followers of Hinayana and Mahayana. Between 
Kashgath and Turfan lay the town of Kucha which was the home 
of Kumarajiva. It became a centre of Mahayanism. The most 
important Buddhist settlement in Central Asia was Turfan. Ex- 
tensive literary and archaeological remains have been discovered 
here. Buddhism in Khotan lived side by side with Zoroastrianism. 
China was known to the early Buddhists as Cinarattha. The Indo- 
Scythians probably played the most important part towards the 
propagation of Buddhism in China. After the Indo-Scythians came 
the Parthians who continued the work of their predecessors. After 
them the mission of spread of Buddhism passed on to the Sogdians. 
Numerous traces of Sogdian translations of Buddhist texts have been 
discovered in Central Asia. Kucha took a leading part in the 
interpretation of Indian Buddhism to the Chinese. Khotan also 
played an important part in the diffusion of Buddhism into China. 
Tibet did not come into prominence in the history of Buddhism till 
the middle of the 7th century A.D. After the disintegration of 
Buddhism in India following the Muslim conquest of Bengal and 
Bihar, Indian Buddhist monks and scholars fled to Tibet and Nepal. 
With the accession of Kublai Khan to power in the 13th century 
A.D. Buddhism got a fillip in different parts of Asia. 

Funan or ancient Cambodia played its part in the work of 
transtnission of Buddhism to China. Chapma was not destined to 
play the same important part. In the 7th century A.D. Java and 
Sumatra were centres of Buddhist learning and activity. Buddhism 
was introduced into China as early as the 1st century B.C. It was 
through China that Buddhism spread in Korea. Japan received the 
doctrine of the Buddha from China through Korea in about the 
middle of the 6th century A.D. All Japanese sects of importance 
are Mahayanists. Hinayana is represented only by the Kusha, 
Jo-jitsu and Risshu. Ceylon along with Burma and Siam is 4 
centre of Theravada Buddhism. ‘The reputation of the Sangha in 
Ceylon became so established that towards the middle of the 15th 
century the reigning king of ‘the country sought the help of the 
Mahavihara in Ceylon for the restoration of the Sdsana. ‘Tradition 
ascribes the introduction of Buddhism into Burma to Asoka. The 
Sihala-Samgha gradually established itself in Lower Burma. In 
the 11th century A.D. many Buddhist monuments and monastic 
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establishments came to be erected and embellished with Buddhist 
sculptures and paintings. The earliest trace of Buddhism in Indo- 
China is indicated in a Sanskrit inscription palaeographically datable 
in the 2nd or 3rd century of the Christian era. In the second 
quarter of the oth century a Buddhist of Panduranga, Samanta by 
name, dedicated the monasteries and temples to the Jina and Siva. 
The growing importance of Buddhism is affirmed by the foundation 
of the great monastery of LokeSvara, a pious work of king Indra- 
varman II. A number of clay medallions bearing images of the 
Buddha and Lokesvara were picked up in the caves of northern 
Annam. The ruins of Champa have yielded a large number of 
bronze and stone statues of Buddha, LokeSvara and Prajfaparamita. 
In the south of Funan the Malaya Peninsula was essentially a 
Buddhist country. The trace of Buddhism in Java is available 
in the account of Fa-Hien. Towards the middle of the 8th century 
Java, specially central and western Java, passed from the hands 
of the Saiva rulers into the control of a Mahayanist dynasty from 
Sumatra. The Sailendras were fervent Buddhists professing the 
Mahayana faith. The magnificent monument of Barabudor in. 
central Java was the work of the Sailendras. All varieties of 
Mahayana, Vajrayana, Bodhisattvas, Adi Buddhas, Dhyani Buddhas, 
etc., follow the eastern school of Indian art. The adoption of Hindu 
gods in Buddhist pantheon may be found. The later phases of 
Mahayana Buddhism in India are also met with in eastern Java. 
Buddhism could not make much headway in Bali. Buddhism 
prominently figures today as one of the four world religions, each 
retaining its dominant hold over certain peoples and regions. It is 
said that the mighty river of Buddhism flowed out of India in 
different channels, north, south, east and west, across the seas, across 
the deserts and through the mountain valleys, to irrigate and fertilize 
other soils creating everywhere a glorious history for itself. In its 
numerical strength it either excels all other religions of the world 
or is excelled by no other religion than Christianity. Hinduism 
with its main hold on India proper stands third, while Islam with 
its main hold on the Middle East stands fourth. Buddhism con- 
tinues to be the living faith of the Sinhalese people of Ceylon and 
of all the prominent Mongolian peoples who inhabit Eastern Asia 
from Tibet to Japan and from Mongolia to Siam. Since the founda- 
tion of certain Buddhist societies in Europe and U.S.A., a few 
persons among the Westerners are passing as Buddhists. ane 
popularity of Buddhism as a religion in the West is due partly to 
the theosophical movement initiated by Madame Blavatsky and 
Col. Olcot. But the estimation of Buddhism, its ethics, psychology, 
philosophy, art and architecture, greatly rest on the brilliant work 
done in the West by the explorers, archaeologists and oriental 
scholars. It is the ethical aspect of Buddhism that made its first 
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great appeal to the people of the West to whom it came rather as a 
surprise that five centuries before the rise of Christianity there could 
be a religion propounded in the Gangetic Valley of Northern India, 
which, in its ethical principles and spirit of love and compassion, 
was not only equal but in some respects superior to their faith. The 
strong psychological foundation of Buddhism has in recent years 
added much to its prestige. The contribution of Buddhism to the 
development of the religions, art and architecture of Asia has 
evoked genuine adniiration. Buddhism has provided each and 
every Buddhist country with a religious monument serving as its 
artistic landmark. It has helped forward the development of various 
national scripts, languages and literatures. Rationality, tolerance, 
moral purity and fortitude, friendliness and humanism are some of 
the distinctive features of the religion of SAkyamuni. Even as a 
form of mysticism its appeal is no way less than that of other 
religions. 

So far as India is concerned, it is a lost ground to Buddhism. 
It lingers as the ancestral faith of some people who live in Assam, 
Chittagong, Fast Bengal, Darjeeling, Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim and 
Simla and in the areas along lower spurs of the eastern Himalayas. 
They appear as descendants of the Shans (Thais) of Upper Burma, 
the Arakanese, the Tibeto-Burmans, and the Tibetans. ‘The Baruas 
of Chittagong alone are the people who adhere to Hindu customs 
and usages and who are racially allied to the Baruas of Assam. 

The case of Buddhism is still much prejudiced. It is regarded 
by the general populace as an alien faith like Christianity. It is 
judged as a notable form of atheism and materialism. ‘The Hindus 
count the Buddha as one of the ten Incarnations of Visnu and 
ironically extol him as a disparager of the Vedas and Vedic sacrifices, 
involving the slaughter of animals and as a seducer of the demons. 
Even in serious books on theology and philosophy we find that life, 
according to Buddhism, ends with death. ‘The orthodox Brahmin 
view of Buddhism is entirely based upon Madhavacarya’s catalogue 
of Indian philosophies. Among the Buddhists themselves, the form 
of Buddhism which is now current is hardly distinguishable from the 
general form of Hinduism. It has degenerated into ritualism, 
idolatry, and superficiality. There are the signs of re-awakening 
that are greatly due to the religious missions from Arakan and Ceylon. 
The Bengal Buddhist Association, the Mahabodhi Society of India, - 
and the Buddha Society of Bombay are some of the modern Buddhist 
organizations that are actively bringing about a regeneration of the 
faith. But Buddhism is becoming very popular through the efforts 
of the modern archaeologists, epigraphists and scholars. The 
world is now in a far better position to understand and appreciate the 
teal position of Buddhism and its original contributions to Indian 
thought and Indian humanity. We now realize that ‘Buddhism 
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and Vedanta are the two main currents of Indian thought’, or 
that ‘the half of Indian thought is Buddhism, which is rational, 
critical, creative, directive and progressive.’ We can clearly see 
that its general mission, like that of Christianity, was to fulfil the 
Law and not to destroy it. It took a hold against the caste-system 
and showed moral courage in driving superstition out of man’s 
mind. It supplied an idealistic theory of art in the place of the 
earlier imitation or mechanical theory, and thereby served to make 
Indian and Asiatic art truly creative. It developed a rational 
theory of sensation, perception, and knowledge. ‘The credit of 
founding the Mediaeval school of Indian Logic and developing 
epistemology as a distinct branch of Indian philosophy is due to 
the Buddhists. Buddhist thinkers contributed most to the develop- 
ment of Indian dialectics. The Brahmanists accepted many of 
the progressive thoughts and ideas of Buddhism with or without 
acknowledgment, although, in point of fact, they went on in their 
own old ways as regards their social policy, art of polity and mode 
of thinking. In other words, the mere incorporation of the pro- 
gressive trends of thought in their books did not come to mean 
absorption especially when those ideas were neither given effect to 
nor acted upon in life. The strong or weak point of Buddhism 1s 
that it did not introduce or impose any new social code. Its mission 
was mainly educational or cultural. It is well contended that 
‘hopeless internal decay’ does not account for the dwindling of its 
influence with the masses of India. Buddhism lost its foothold 
with the fall of the Mahaviharas, many of which rose into the 
eminence of residential universities that were the main centres of 


cultural activity. 





MISCELLANEA 
SIDDHAYATRA 


It might look like raking up a question on which apparently 
the last word has already been uttered, and that by so eminent an 
authority as Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri of the University of 
Madras.1 There is, however, some literary evidence bearing upon 
the question, which, so far as I know, has not yet been taken into 
account and which, when examined, may not quite uphold the view 
so ably advocated by Prof. Sastri. The primary object in writing 
this note is to draw attention to the fresh data, in the light of which 
the question may be reconsidered. 

Let us first briefly survey the ground covered so as to have a 
clear idea of the point at issue. M. Huber rendered the term 
siddhayatra (literally ‘a successful journey or voyage’), occurring in 
a Sanskrit inscription of the early 1oth century A.D. from Anname 
(ancient Campa), by ‘la science magique’. Some other scholars, 
mostly French and Dutch, followed M. Huber in interpreting the 
compound szddhayaira (literally ‘one whose journey or voyage has 
been successful’), which occurs in several earlier inscriptions from 
Indonesia. The association of magic with these expressions gave 
tise to a theory to the effect that somewhere in Java there must 
once have existed a school which attracted people, desirous of ac- 
quiring that magic power, from the neighbouring lands and islands. 
This theory progressively gained ground until it received a setback 
when it was pointed out that similar expressions found in the 
Patcatantra and the Jatakamala ill assort with the ‘magic’ theory. 
In view of this Dr. Stutterheim attempted a compromise by elimi- 
nating the magic element but retaining the rest of the indeterminate 
characteristics of the theory. Prof. Sastri then endeavoured to set 
the controversy at rest by taking stock of the conflicting views. 
He finally adopted the partially discarded theory, maintaining that 
the concerned passages in the Pavicatantra and the Jatakamala do 
not go against it but rather strengthen it. He further supported . 
it with certain quotations from the Mahabharata and some of the 
Puranas. 

It would have been more helpful, had Prot. Sastri tried to 
explain the nature of the magic and to locate its centre said to have 
been frequented by its seekers. Instead, he contented himself by 
merely emphasizing ‘that stddhayatra in Indonesian inscriptions 1s a 
technical phrase with unmistakable reference to the acquisition of 





1 JGIS., Vol. IV (1937), pp. 128-36. 
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magic power of some sort or other’ by undertaking ‘a pilgrimage 
to some ksetra’. 

The black types in this and the previous paragraph bring out 
the vague character of the theory, which reminds one of : 

yasya kasya taror mule yena kena vimisritam | 

yasmat kasmat pradatavyam yad va tad va bhavisyati | 


“Under some tree or other, mixed with something or other, it should 
be given to someone or other, and it will result in something or 
other.’ 

Prof. Sastri, apart from interpreting the relevant texts of the 
Pancataniva and the Jatakamala differently,! minimizes their im- 
portance, as may be inferred from his remark: ‘both works most 
probably anterior to the earliest of the inscriptions from Indonesia 
mentioning siddhayaira.’? This shortcoming, if a shortcoming it is, 
is more than compensated for by the references that follow. 





1 It is doubtful if the interpretation offered by Prof. Sastri is wholly acceptable. 
“Anyway, it is no use debating that here. Besides, we can do without those refutable 
passages, now that we have got very convincing evidence from more reliable sources. 
There is, however, one small point that may be discussed here with advantage. 
Prof. Sastri does not attach much significance to the distinction drawn between 
siddha and siddhi. He takes it for granted that both can be used promiscuously. 
He takes his stand on Panini, III, 3,114. He forgets that even a grammarian would 
refrain from employing a form, however correct it grammatically be, if it militates 
against the common usage, unless he has special reasons for doing so. And the 
form stddha is one such. It will be difficult to find an instance, in epigraphy or in 
literature, where s¢ddha is used in the sense of stddhi. True, many early inscriptions 
begin with the auspicious formula seddham which is sometimes loosely rendered by 
‘success’. But needless to say that that is only the initial word of some such 
expression as siddham nah samihttam, and as such it is often literally and more 
correctly translated by ‘fulfilled’ or ‘accomplished’. Instead of siddham, many 
other inscriptions have stddiur astu, but seldom a variant siddham astu which one 
would expect if stddham can be used substantively. The substantive use of such 
forms as samihitam, hasitam, ruditam, gitam, pralapitam, bhasitam and so forth is 
perfectly understandable, for they have, irrespective of grammar, the backing of 
the common usage. And even when a poet like Magha prefers the rather uncommon 
gatam to gatth, as in gatam trascinam antrusaratheh (Magha’s Sisupalavadha, I, 2), he 
has his justification in the requirements of metre, rhythm, alliteration and the like. 
But no such reason can be adduced in the case of szddha in siddhayatra and the 
allied expressions with which we are concerned. And it is significant that in all 
these cases the form stddha alone is employed and nowhere szddhi. And yet the 
advocates of the ‘magic’ theory all take it in the sense of s1ddht, most of them even 
correcting the reading stddha into siddit to make it yield the sense that suits their 
interpretation. This emendation is suggested even by certain lexicographers in 
connection with siddhayatrika, which they need not do, if the very word stddha 1s 
capable of yielding the sense of seddhz according to Panini, III, 3, 114. We have no 
right to presume that all these scholars were ignorant of that simple rule of grammar. 


2 Loc. cit., p. 132. 
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_ First of all, we have the authority of the Mahabharata itself. 
Vaisampayana, relating the merits of the study of the epic to Janame- 
jaya, says, wnter alta: 

vanuyjah siddhayatrah syur viva vijayam &pnuyuh | 
asivkan sravayen mityam brahmandn anasdyakan \ 
(Adiparvan, ch. 51, v. 36).4 


The context shows that there is no question of any magic here. 
The first sentence simply means “The traders will be successful in 
their voyages (if they read or listen to the Mahabharata)’. 

Next, we have the testimony even of the earlier epic, namely 
Valmiki’s Rama@yana. Rama, accompanied by Sumantra, seated in 
his chariot, is proceeding trom his palace to that of Kaikeyi on the 
day fixed for his yauvarayyabhiseka. He is yet unaware of the 
terrible news of his exile that is in store for him there. The streets 
of Ayodhya are full of jubilant crowds, eagerly looking forward to 
the happy hour of Rama's abhiseka. When they see him pass by 
they admire him and shower their blessings on him. The greetings 
emanating from the womanfolk in the crowd include : 


nunam nandati te mata Kausalya matynandana | 
pasyanti stddhayatram tvam pitryam vajyam upasthitam | 
(Ayodhyakanda, ch. 16, v. 40.)? 


There is no suggestion of any magic in this context either. The 
commentator Rama in his commentary Tilaka simply paraphrases 
the term siddhaydtram in this verse by saphalagamanam. 

This stock phrase, as it might now well appear to be, seems to 
have its roots buried deeper still. For we have a closely analogous 
expression, a more explicit one indeed, in a work of the Vedic 
category. It reads: 

Kasyapasy = atithth siddhagamanah siddhagamanah 

(Tattiwviyaranyaka, prapathaka 1, anuvaka 8.) 


The double compound of this text plainly means ‘one successful in 
his onward journey and successful in his return journey’. And it is 
obvious enough that gamana and dgamana amount to a ydird. Like- 
wise, no connection of any magic is to be sought here. 

It may be possible to find many more instances of the use of 
siddhayatra or allied expressions by a careful search in the wilderness 
of Sanskrit literature. Two things emerge clearly out of the fore- 
going examples: first, the expression was commonly used among the 
people in India, so much so that it had become a set expression, a 
stock phrase, so to say, centuries before Christ; secondly, it had no 





1 The reference is to P. P. S. Sastri’s edition. - . 
2 The reference is to the Nirnaya Sagara Press edition with the commentary 


(Tilaka) of Rama, and to the Madras Law Journal Press edition. 
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tinge of any magic about it. And we know how largely the inscrip- 
tions of Indonesia have drawn upon the epics and early classical 
poems of India. Instances of their echoes in the terminology and 
phraseology of Indonesian epigraphy can be cited by the score.} 
Thus, possibly the expression siddhaydtram samagamat or siddha- 
yaivam upagamat found in the Nhan-bieu inscription is but an 
adaptation along the lines of such borrowings, without having any 
hidden ‘magic’ about it. 


B. CH. CHHABRA. 


GENERAL ASPAVARMA AND HIS DYNASTY 


There are some Indo-Scythian coins which present a singular 
feature. ‘These present Greek legends on one side and Indian on 
the other side. For instance, the Greek legends on one side name 
King Azes (now called Azes II) and apply to him the usual Greek 
epithets written in Greek characters—Basileus Basileuon Magaloy 
Azoy—while the Indian side bears the following legend written in 
Kharosthi characters—‘Indravarmaputrasa Aspavarmasa Strategasa 
jayatasa,’ ‘ (of) the victorious general Aspavarma, son of Indravarma.’ 
This second Azes ruled between A.D. 1-19. Thus this Asparavarma 
piece is marked by two unusual numismatic features. Usually the 
legend in Kharosthi characters copies the Greek inscription of the 
obverse. But here the Kharosthi legend is completely indepen- 
dent of the Greek. In the second place, while all the words of the 
Indian legend are Indian, they include the Greek word strategos to 
which is added the Sanskrit genitive case-ending. The employment 
of a Greek term in the Indian legend was no doubt due to the fact 
that it could best signify the particular position which Aspavarma 
occupied in the Greek administration under Azes II. As Dr. W. W. 
Tarn points out (The Greek in Bactria and India, p. 241), the 
Indian Satrapies under Greek administration were governed by 
generals, stvategoi. If Aspavarma were an Indian, no other Indian 
leader is called a strategos in any official document. 

Alexander Cunningham has noticed some rare pieces of Aspa- 
varma himself (Numismatic Chronicle, 1890), together with two 
pieces of which the reverses bear the legend Vijayamitraputrasa, 
‘Vijayamitra’s son’. From numismatic point of view, the type of 
coinage of Vijayamitra’s son is the same as that of Aspavarmas 
coinage, though they differ in style. But they have common 
designs on both Obverse and Reverse. 





1 Compare, for instance, a reference givenin JGJS., Vol. XII, p. 15, and another 
in note 2 on p. 54 of JRASB, (Letters), Vol. I (1935). 
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In the Journal of the Astatic Soctety of Bengal for 1yto are 
published coins of the same Aspavarma described as son of Indra- 
varma, but as stvategos of the successor of Azes II, viz. Gondophares 
(c. A.ID. 19-45), the renowned Indo-Parthian King described as 
King of Kings. The Greek legend of these coins is somewhat 
illegible. But its Kharosthi legend is the same as that of the Azes 
money, with the addition of the epithet Zvatarasa which is the 
equivalent of the Greek term softer. This term points to a higher 
status than the term sirategos, almost approaching royal status. 

Sir John Marshall's excavations at Taxila have also brought 
to light a small coin of copper or mixed metal, which resembles the 
Azes money, but its Greek legend cannot be read. Its Kharosthi 
legend runs as follows: Indravarmaputrasa Aspavarmasa Strategasa. 
There are also discovered completely new bilingual silver coins of 
Indo-Parthian type, bearing on the obverse the symbol of Gondo- 
phares. Unfortunately, their Greek legends are not legible but 
they bear a Kharosthi inscription which mentions a person, named 
Sasan described as a Maharaja and as the ‘brother’s son of Aspa’. 
The legend may be reconstructed as follows: Maharajyasa Aspa- 
bhratapuirasa tratarasa sasasa. In this legend Aspa may be taken 
to be the Sivategos Aspavarma. It is interesting to note that two 
separate issues were struck in great abundance in the joint names 
of Gondophares and Sasan (Panjab Museum Catalogue, pp. 147, 148). 
The Kharosthi legend speaks of Gondophares and of Sasan but the 
relationship, if any, between these two associated rulers, is not 
stated. Very probably, Sasan came to be a colleague of equal 
status with Gondophares. I. J. Rapson suggests that he was 
possibly a sirategos or commiander-in-chief (Cambridge History of 
India, I, 577). ‘The Kharosthi legends of all these coins show that 
Aspavarma had served as Strategos under both Azes II and his 
successor Gondophares under whom he was able to improve consi- 
derably his position later, and became a Maharaja. Sasan, how- 
ever, had a better start than his uncle Aspavarma. He began where 
his uncle ended as Maharaja under Gondophares. And later he 
became his colleague of the same imperial status. : 

P. Thorburn possesses two coins which exhibit fully the Kharo- 
sthi legend which runs thus:—Vijayamitraputrasa Itravarmasa 
apracharajasa, ‘(of) the son of Vijayamitra, Itravarma, the apra- 
charaja.’ Itravarma may be taken to be Indravarma, father of 
Aspavarma, and, in that case, these coins reveal a family of four 
generations, grandfather Vijayamitra, father Indravarma, son 
Aspavarma and nephew Sasan who seems to have had the most 
successful career of them all, having achieved an equality of status 
with Gondophares, the King of Kings. The title of Apracharaja 
is somewhat singular, it means a King without a rival. 

5 
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It may also be noted that while the names Vijayamitra and 
Indravarma are Indian, the name Sasan is Iranian. ‘The fact was 
that this family was not Hindu by race. In those days many Saka 
military chiefs were fond of assuming Indian Sanskrit names, 
became Hinduized, and described themselves as Ksatriyas. 

About 1936 was discovered in Bajaur near Peshawar a steatite 
casket bearing two sets of inscriptions. The earlier one records the 
consecration of the corporeal relics of the Buddha in the reign of 
Maharaja Menander and mentions the name of the donor of the 
casket as Viyakamitra who is also described as apracharaja, ‘one 
without any royal rival or adversary.’ 

Sten Konow holds that the first part of the inscription, men- 
tioning Menander (second century B.C.), must be taken as standing 
by itself without reference to his feudatory or any princeling and 
that the other part of the inscription mentioning apracharaja Viyaka- 
mitra was added perhaps a century later. It may also be assumed 
that the casket was the gift of the ruler of the region in which it was 
found. We may therefore work out the following history: the 
unrivalled (apracharaja), prince Vijayamitra ruled in Bajaur. The 
title apracharaja seems to have been his dynastic title because it 
was transmitted to his son Indravarma. ‘Thus we have a House of 
ptincelings, Vijayamitra, his son Indravarma, and his grandson 
Aspavarma as ruling in ancient Udyana (Swat valley). Aspavarmas 
nephew Sasan achieved for his House the greatest power and prestige 
by his position as a co-ruler with the paramount sovereign of that 
region named Gondophares whose authority probably extended 
irom Kabul to the Jumna. It may also be noted that the date of 
middle of the first century B.C. as assumed by Sten Konow is quite 
consistent with the fact that his‘grandson Aspavarma lived fifty 
years later, in the reign of Azes II (c. A.D. 1-19), as narrated above 
(References: N. G. Majumdar, ‘The Bajaur Casket of the Reign of 
Menander’, Epigraphia Indica, vol. xxiv, part 1, January 1937; 
for joint issues of Gondophares and Sasan see Indian Museum 
Catalogue, vol. I, and P. M. Cat., Pl. XV, 35. The subject of this 
“article I had the pleasure of discussing with the renowned Numis- 
matist, Dr. R. B. Whitehead, at his home at Cambridge in February, 
1947.) 

RADHA KUMUD MOOKERJI. 
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REVIEWS 


WAR IN ANCIENT INDIA by V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, M.A., with a 
Foreword by Lt.-Col. Sir Dr.. A. Lakshmanaswanu Mudaliar. Secoiid edition, 


Published by Macmillan & Co., 1948. 


This book was first published in 1944 and the second edition is just out. I 
congratulate the author for the speedy sale of his first edition and I think that the 
present edition will also have a good demand in the market. The book consists 
of nine chapters with four appendices, a bibliography and an index. ‘I'he auther 
has ably examined the psychological factors leading to ancient Indian wars, v?z., 
(2) The mental atmosphere of the community being a caste society, (6) psychological 
barrenness of peace, (c) heroism and adventure, (d) human pugilism and pugnacity, 
(e) defence complex, (f) angry*behaviour and spirit of jealousy, and (g) the mastery 
motive. Professor Dikshitar is right in pointing out that policy and method charac- 
terized wars in ancient India and that the wars were not recklessly entered into and 
ruthlessly fought. In his chapter on the laws of war hehas ably shown that they, 
including the laws of chivalry, were so varied and complicated that they led to 
ineffective discipline, in some cases owing to excess on the part of leaders, and in other 
cases to the gradual extinction of the martial qualities by misplaced generosity 
through forgiving dangerous enemies who sought shelter in order to study tlie 
weakness of the enemy. He has admirably dealt with the weapons of war as far as 
can be gathered from literature. He has referred to the dgneydstras (fire-arms) and 
has made a careful examination of them on the evidence of the Epics and the Puvanas. 
Such minor weapons as bhindipala, sakit, tomara, nalika, laguda, pasa, cakra, danta- 
kanta, musundt, have not escaped his attention. It is interesting to note that all 
the weapcns were used in battles at the time of the Epics. ‘The author has made 
use of the /atakas in finding out references to various arms but in Jdtaka (Vol. V, 
128) mention is made of the following armours: sandhiyuttamendakasingadhanu 
(a bow made of the horn of a ram), sandhtyuttatunhira (a quiver made up of joints). 
In the same /dtaka theie is a reference to sannahakancuka’ which is a kind of 
armour but its details are not given. The author has referred to javelin but he 
has not mentioned a kind of light javelin called nadvdca (an iron weapon) 2 used by 
the Bodhisatta. In p. 105 of his book the author has referred to it on the authority 
of the Vasistha Dhanurveda. Various ancient forms of weapons as they appear in the 
sculptures have received a good treatment at the hands of the aythor. Some kinds 
of arms and armours exhibited in various coins of India have been well examined. 
The Chapter on army and army divisions having various sub-sections dealing with 
Elephants, Cavalry, Infantry, Admiralty, Units of the Army, etc., is very interesting. 
In his Chapter on the Departments of the Army, the author has not failed to do full 
justice to such topics as War-Council, War-finance, Arsenal, Foreign Department, 
Intelligence Department, Military and Non-Military Officers. As regards strategy 
and tactics in War discussed in Chapter VI, the author has divided wars under three 
heads: Land-war, Naval-war, and Aerial-war, but he has not gone into the details 
of these wars. Under strategical considerations he has dealt with the actual 
march of the army. He has shown from the Agnt Purana, how an ariny 
marched with its different units. Encampment, site for the battle-field, construction 
and siege of forts, siege-operations are some of the interesting topics discussed by 
him. The author has clearly shown that the tactics were effectively used both in 








1 Defensive weapon made up of steel rings-samyutta, V, 6; J dtaka II, 443., etc. 
2 Majjhima, 1, 429; Jataka, III 322; Milinda, 105, 244, etc. 
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righteous and unrighteous warfares. Aerial warfare is a burning problem of the 
day and is sure to attract as much attention as it deserves. His treatment of naval 
warfare is equally interesting, although it must be admitted that the materials for 
such a study are very scanty. In his Chapter on the history of diplomacy, the author 
has rightly shown that the ancient Indian diplomacy was ‘a curious mixture of 
idealism and 1ealism and was governed by sound principles of international morality . 
The book is on the whole very readable, and it will surely be well received by all 
those interested in this important topic. The utility of the book has been greatly 
enhanced by supplying an useful Index and seven plates at the end illustrating 
ancient Indian warfares. 


B. C. LAw. 


HISTORICAL GRAMMAR OF INSCRIPTIONAL PRAKRITS. By Madhukar 
Anant Mehendale; Deccan College Dissertation Series: 3; pp. XX XVIII, 345, 
Poona, 1948. 


Poona may well be proud of this splendid work, which everyone interested 1n 
Indian Linguistics must always have at his elbow beside Pischel’s Prakrit Grammar. 
What Mr. Mehendale has done is to present the entire inscriptional materials dating 
from the middle of the third century B.C. to the end of the fourth century A.D. 
in such a convenient manner that the relevant forms on any particular point can 
be picked out in a moment by every intelligent reader. But it is not merely a work 
of mechanical recording, though that too by itself would have been a stupendous 
achievement. The author has moreover tried to locate, both in time and space, 
the exact spot where each of the various speech-tendencies involved bad its origin, 
and to indicate the directions in which those tendencies spread. For this purpose 
he has. divided the inscriptions into four regional groups, Western, Southern, Central 
and Eastern, leaving out Asoka’s imperial edicts dictated from Pataliputra, which 
he deals with separately in his first chapter. Author’s synoptic treatment of the 
Asokan inscriptions in contrast to his regional treatment of the rest, suggests that 
he is not prepared to accept the Asokan dialects as truly independent living idioms. 
There he is right in my opinion. Indeed the Asokan inscriptions of the south 
could not have been meant for the people to read and understand. But why then 
the dialectal variations also in Asoka’s southern inscriptions? ‘This question, so 
far as I know, has not yet been answered—not even by Mr. Mehendale in the work 
under review. I have very little to add by way of criticism. Only it seems to 
me that in phonology Mr. Mehendale has not always fully considered the possibility 
of compensatory nasalisation, which is all the more important since it may not have 
been accorded proper graphic recognition in the inscriptions, as he himself has 
admitted (e.g., p. 87). We have a typical case of compensatory nasalisation in 
Sankamsana< Sankassana<Sankarsana (p. 83), and who can say that we have 
not it also in dasana<darsana (p. 82) and in many other similar instances ? 


BATAKRISHNA GHOSH. 


LITTERATURE SANSKRITE par Louis Renou, avec en appendice ure table de 
concordance du Rigveda; Glossaire de 1’Hinduisme; Collection dirigée p@t 
Jean Herbert et Lizelle Reymond; Fascicule V; pp. 1-160; Paris 1946. 


This book aspires to be nothing more than a descriptive index to Sanskrit 
literature, but since it is written by its author it has all the characteristics of the 
work of a master hand. Moreover, it gives us a foretaste of what Professor Renow s 
History of Sanskrit Literature will be like when it comes. But even as it is, this 
little descriptive index gives the essential matter much more than any of the existing 
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works on the history of Sanskrit literature, for the author has fully taken into 
account the latest publications and the most up-to-date research. The author has 
purposely confined himself to the Brahmanical literature, taking note only of those 
Buddhist’ and Jaina texts of which the sectarian character is not too obtrusive. 
Thus works in Prakrit and Apabhramga have found mention in it, though not those 
in Pali. Each of the paragraphs, arranged alphabetically according to the names 
of the authors and the titles of their works, mostly very short, is a model of 
perspicuous presentation. Bibliography could not but be meagre in a work which 
in fact claims to be nothing more than a descriptive index. 


BATAKRISHNA GHOSH. 


LA KAVYAMIMAMSA DE RAJASEKHARA, traduite du Sanskrit par Nadine 
Stchoupak et Louis Renou (Société Asiatique VIII; pp. 1-286; Paris 1946). 


This translation of Rajasekhara’s well-known work was begun by the late 
Madame Nadine Stchoupak, but fate willed that it should not be completed by 
her. Her work has now been completed by her friend Professor Louis Renou. 
Besides giving a literal translation, Professor Renou has dealt with numerous minute 
problems in elucidation of the text in the foot-notes which are so numerous that 
what we have is practically a running commentary on the whole text. The work 
under review is therefore much more than what its title announces it to be, and 
every page of it bears eloquent witness to Professor Renou’s vast erudition and 
conscientious versatility. Those who have read the text already will be surprised 
to see when reading this translation how much they had missed before. 


BATAKRISHNA GHOSH. 


LES ECOLES VEDIQUES ET LA FORMATION DU VEDA par Louis Renou 
(Société Asiatique IX; pp. 1-225; Paris 1947.) 


Nothing has been published in recent years in the field of Vedic.philology that 
can even distantly be compared with this book, in which even quite minor texts, 
usually altogether ignored in accounts of the Vedic literature, have ben subjected 
to penetrating scrutiny by a scholar like Professor Renou, who has here discussed 
threadbare the problem of afhliation to particular schools of particular texts, from 
the Samhitas to the Grhyasiiras, taking full account in each case of the internal 
evidence, linguistic and otherwise, as well as the external evidence afforded by 
the ancillary literature, the Puranas, and other possible sources, But the most 
impcertant feature of the work is contained in those parts where, apart from the 
question of affiliation, the author, quite objectively, deals with the structure, 
contents and language of the Samhités, Brahmanas, Avanyakas, Upantsads and 
the Sitras. Literary evaluation of these texts has not been attempted at all. 
Otherwise the book under review might well have been called a critical survey of 


the Vedic literature. 
BATAKRISHNA GHOSH. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Presidential Address delivered by Dr. B. C. Law to the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal has been well received. 

Dr. E. J. Thomas:—Comprehensive and enlightening survey 

. most instructive as to what has been done as well as a wide 
sweeping picture of the many tasks before us. 


Mr, Oldham:—Most interesting and comprehensive address. 
Dr. R. L. Turner:—Most interesting address ... It is indeed 


a very fine account of what has been done during your Presidency 
of the Society. 


Sir John Marshall:—I have found it of very great interest and 
a most valuable survey of what you are achieving in the field of 
Indian research. It is no less valuable, too, for the many pointers 
it gives for future research. 

Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastvi:—I have read with very great 
pleasure and profit your lucid survey of the present position in orienta 
studies and of the noble part played in them by the Royal Asiatic 
society of Bengal during the year of your stewardship. I did not 
know of the Sanskrit version of the Achaemenid inscription by 
Dr. Sukumar Sen and I have learnt many other valuable things 
besides from your learned address. 

The Allahabad University conferred on Dr. B. C. Law the 
honorary degree of D.Litt. at the Convocation held in December 
1947 on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of the University. 

The First volume of the comprehensive history of India which 
is being edited by Dr. B. C. Law under the auspices of the Indian 


History Congress is progressing very well. The editor expects to 
bring out the volume in 1949. 
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